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Smoothness - 


“All There Is In Bearings” 7 


The railroad men of the country have left no stone unturned in seeking 
new refinements which will improve both the passenger and freight car 
service of tomorrow. 


A factor of great importance which has made possible smoothness in 
train operation is the Timken Tapered Roller Bearing. 


This advanced product means trains can start with amazing new quiet- 
ness and smoothness—without jar, jerk or jolt and maintain faster and 
more reliable schedules. Hot boxes are wiped out—maintenance and 
operating costs greatly reduced—availability greatly increased. 


Smoothness and new comforts are a demand of the day. Timken 
Roller Bearings answer this need. 





Timken Bearing research, Timken Bearing advanced engineering 
and a sound practical knowledge of requirements are at the disposal of 
railroad executives. Remember to see that the trade-mark “Timken” 


is on every bearing you buy. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits RA ML WA Y Roll E 1") BE A Rl WGS 
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How they keep up 


take-home pay in Russia 


1. By new technical methods which in- 
crease production. 


2. By increasing the productivity of the 
workers. 


These are the steps one Russian plant 
took. The result was a 43% increase in 
hourly output which made possible an in- 
crease in wages. The workers receive war- 
time pay for peace-time work because they 
have increased their production. 


These facts are quoted from a communist 





paper reporting on Russian reconversion. 
The Russians know that wages can be paid 
only out of what a man produces, and to 
get more, a worker must produce more. 


Management in this country, too, would 
be perfectly willing to increase pay on 
that basis. If workmen and their leaders 
realized that this is the only basis on which 
real wages can be paid, talk of strikes would 
stop and workmen and everyone else could 
get on with prosperity. 
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Strike effects. Coal shortages resulting 
from the strike of soft-coal miners. will 
require continued curtailment of electricity 
and manufactured gas, Civilian Production 
Administration said. The agency pointed 
out that coal produced during a two-week 
truce would be little more than enough 
to fill distribution lines, which have been 
virtually emptied. 


Wheat crop. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment estimated the winter-wheat crop at 
742,887,000 bushels, or 87,749,000 bushels 
less than had been expected in April. The 
decline was attributed to drought in the 
Great Plains territory. Nevertheless, it 
was estimated that, on the basis of the 
new figures. the United States could ship 
at least 300,000,000 bushels of wheat 
abroad during the 

ginning next July 1. 
States winter-wheat 
77,000 bushels. 


marketing year be- 
Last vear’s United 


crop totaled 823,- 


Shoe production. Wartime controls 
over shoe production, now at a record- 
breaking annual pace of 500,000,000 pairs, 
were suspended. Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration said restrictions will be rein- 
stated if output falls off, particularly in 


lower-priced lines. 


Surplus property. A special committee 
to investigate disposal of Government- 
owned surplus property was created 
by the House of Representatives. The 
five-man group, headed by Representa- 
tive Slaughter (Dem.), of Missouri, is 
empowered to make a sweeping study 
of all phases of surplus-property prob- 
lems, including the effect of surplus sales 
on private trade. 


Price information. A major overhaul- 
ing of the Government’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices was announced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index is 
widely used in and out of the Government 
as a key to important price trends. It is to 
be changed to cover additional commodi- 
ties and bring relationships among old 
products more nearly up to date. The 


The March of the News 


Bureau of Labor Statistics said it would 
welcome suggestions from persons or or- 
ganizations interested in improving the 





usefulness of the data. 


Air transport. Operators of commercial 
aircratt flying on indefinite schedules will 
be required to obtain operating certificates 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board begin- 
ning August 1. CAB said the certificates 
lay down safety regulations designed to 
help nonscheduled operators avoid acci- 
dents. 


Lard. Supplies of lard. margarine and 
other edible fats and available to 
civilians until July 1 were cut 10 per cent. 
Department of Agriculture said civilians 
will get 997,100,000 pounds in the second 
quarter this year. 


oils 


Military education. The Board of 
Visitors reported on its annual survey of 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, recom- 
mending: a raise in midshipmen’s pay 
from $65 to 885 a month: immediate ac- 
quisition of an airfield; more study of 
possible changes in naval warfare resulting 
from developments in atomic warfare, 
and more emphasis on problems of logis- 
tics, procurement, mobilization, interna- 
tional policy. 

Both the Army and Navy announced 
intensified educational programs for offi- 


cers. Selected naval officers are to get 
special “on job” training in_ businesses 
allied with naval specialties. Tho War 


Department plans training programs cov- 
ering an officer’s first 20 vears of active 
duty, to be fitted in with periods of prac- 
tical field experience. 


Atomic-bomb test. Foreign observers 
were invited to attend the joint Army- 
Navy atomic-bomb tests which are sched- 
uled in the Marshall Islands. The ob- 
servers invited are members of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Committee, which 
has representatives from Australia, Bra- 
zil, Canada, China, Egypt, France, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, Poland, Russia and the 
United Kingdom. 
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Electricity for 
3 Denvers... 





from the Boilers 
of a Single Ship 











P. ICTURE a single ship whose steam power plant could generate 
electricity for three cities the size of Denver—with Yakima or 
Baton Rouge thrown in for good measure. Such a ship is the 
carrier Midway, and of such power are her B&W Boilers. 

But a carrier’s job is to carry planes, not boilers. So size and 
weight become big factors. True, the Midway’s boilers are large 
by everyday standards—still, three Denvers and a Yakima are 
big, too. Viewed in that light, the boilers of the Midway are a 
miracle of compactness indeed. Altogether, they produce two 
million pounds of steam per hour—yet any two of them could 


fit into a typical one-family house! 
Boilers for the carrier Midway, and overcoming the design 


and operating problems they posed, are one example of pro- 
gressive engineering by B&W. The marine field—and the many 
others served by B&W—offer additional testimony to this: that 
B&W, though old enough to have pioneered important advances 
in many fields, is yet young enough to have new ideas ., . ideas 
for the engineers of all industries, in connection with present 


problems or future plans. 
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Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 


Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers ... Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 


and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories ..... Process Equipment. 
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so you can 
have more heat! 


It’s really quite simple. Just flick the 
little plastic dial . . . and “click”... 
you’ve got more heat! 


INSUROK is in on this silent, speedy 
double play from start to finish. For the 
Penn Electric room thermostat not only 
has an INSUROK dial and base plate 
... but the movable contact carrier on 
the oil burner stack switch is molded 
by Richardson of this same material. 

INSUROK, with its light weight, in- 
sulating qualities, and built-in finish, 
performs efficiently for Penn .. . help- 
ing to make temperature control truly 
automatic. Let Richardson Plasticians 
adapt INSUROK, Molded or Lami- 
nated, to your requirements. Write now! 


Illustrations, courtesy 


Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


MELROSE PARK, ILL, LOCKLAND, 0. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Soles Offices 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes get recognition 
of a husband-wife partnership, for federal 
income tax purposes, even though the 
partnership has no legal standing under 
State law. The U.S. Tax Court recognizes 
two such partnerships, where the wife 
contributed both services and capital, not- 
withstanding the invalidity of the partner- 
ships under Michigan and Massachusetts 
laws. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain authorization and 
priorities assistance to build houses for 
experimental or testing purposes. An order 
is issued by the National Housing Agency 
to open the way for approval of this type 
of building. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to use a new form 
after May 21 in reporting wage increases 
that you grant with no present intention 
of seeking price adjustments. The Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board requires 
that the new form NWSB 9 be used by 
employers who reserve the right to apply 
later for higher prices to offset higher 
wages. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a wholesaler or re- 
tailer, avoid absorbing part of the 10 per 
cent increase in manufacturers’ prices of 
certain cotton waterproofed clothing. 
Where sales are made directly from manu- 
facturer to retailer, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration expects the retailer to absorb 
all of the price increase. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get further information re- 
garding the standing of trusts, for estate 
tax purposes, from a regulation just issued 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
The regulation, Treasury Decision 5512, 
gives eight examples in which a trust cre- 
ated by decedent is includible or not in- 
cludible in the gross estate of the creator 
when he dies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT reduce the wages of 
your’ elderly employes even though your 
union contract provides for lowering the 
pay of older workers in proportion to the 
drop in their production. The Wage Sta- 
bilization Board ‘turns down the proposal 
of one company for such a reduction in 
the wages of five elderly fur workers. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT store up moive than a 
30-day supply of gypsum board and 
gypsum lath. The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration cuts the previous 60-day in- 
ventory limitation for these materials 
At the same time, users of casein are re. 
stricted to a 45-day supply. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make an agreement to con. 
tribute to the pension fund of your em. 
ployes’ union without getting specific ap- 
proval from NWSB. In its first ruling on 
such a case, the agency decides that ap- 
proval is not needed by employers to con- 
tribute 1 per cent of their pay rolls to 
match contributions to the pension funds 
by electrical workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling prices 
of wood-cutting tools that you make or 
sell. OPA permits factories to hike prices 
17.3 per cent above March, 1942, prices. 
Retailers can pass on to consumers the rise 
in costs of these hand tools, including saws, 
auger bits, drill bits and wood borers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now make shoes and other 
footwear without regard to previous pro- 
duction controls. Because of an improved 
cutlook, CPA suspends its controls over 
production of footwear. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely use a walkie- 
talkie or other radio transmitting equip- 
ment without first getting a license from 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
FCC points out that unauthorized use of 
such transmitting instruments is a viola- 
tion of the Communications Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be reim- 
bursed, under a cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract, for fees paid to public accountants 
in connection with your company’s taxes. 
The Comptroller General rules that the 
Government does not have to pay for 
these services. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make a 12 per cent in- 
crease in the ceiling prices of typewriters 
and other business machines that you 
manufacture. This increase, authorized by 
OPA, will be passed on to consumers, eX- 
cept in the case of portable typewriters. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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She’s enchanted by Vina Deimar’s magic pen... 
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vitality and alert intelligence. 
Her mind is open — her ways are 
far from “‘set.” 


a GLOWING with youthful 


“set. 

At this very moment, her imagi- 
nation has been captured by Vina 
Delmar’s latest story of life and 
love, which she has just read in 
Cosmopolitan. 

Cosmopolitan features the super- 
lative in emotional writing — the 
biggest writers at their very best. 
It’s great writing —and it makes 
great reading. Writing like this talks 
straight to a woman’s heart. It fos- 
ters consciousness of charm and 
beauty—heightens the natural urge 
to look well and to be admired. 

And now, now that Vina Delmar’s 
thrilling tale has stirred her respon- 
sive mind, Lambert is confiding to 
her the secret of self-assurance. 


They’re telling her that the proper 
use of Listerine Antiseptic will keep 
her confident in close-ups. They’re 
showing her how to escape the 
social taboo of dandruff flakes. 

Yes, talented authors like Louis 
Bromfield, Katharine Brush, Paul 
Gallico and all the other great 
Cosmopolitan writers have focused 
her mind on love and beauty. 

She’s emotionally right. And Lam- 
bert knows emotion makes wars, 
emotion makes marriages, emotion 
makes sales. 

*An advertiser in Cosmopolitan since1914. 
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MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER.. 


of 43,000 varieties of 
telephone apparatus. 


FE 








““Sure, ve made 


41,000,000 telephones 











of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 














ft 
... but what else do I make?” 
“IT do make good telephones and I’m proud 
of every one of them. 
“But your Bell Telephone would be com. 
pletely silent without the other things I produce C 
to go with it. N 
“Wire for instance... miles and miles and N 
miles of it. Acres of reels of cable. . . thousands 
of intricate switchboards ... delicate electronic : 
apparatus to improve your long distance calls. . 
And that’s only the beginning... 
“That's just my manufacturing function for the 
Bell System. (I've been at it since 1882.) I’m par- 
chaser for the Bell telephone companies, too. | 
distribute equipment to them throughout the 
nation. I even install central office equipment. s 
“T’ve helped to make our nation’s telephone 
service the best in the world and the most 1, 
economical. t: 
“My name? Remember it... 
“It’s Western Electric!” : 
DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL A SYSTEM 
of telephone of telephone central 
apparatus and office equipment. a 
supplies. rie pe 
western Eleciric : 
ens Written : 
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What people need to realize, but seem not to realize, is this: 

Inflation, with most of its trimmings, is going strong in U.S. right now. 
Basically, it is a wage inflation, Government encouraged and sponsored, 
producing more income inflation, which is tending to break into price inflation. 

John L. Lewis is just cashing in late on the invitation to come and get it. 

There will be others, too, after Mr. Lewis. There will be another turn of 
the wheel of wage inflation, coming back again to Mr. Lewis on April 1, 1947. 

It all started with a Government suggestion that hourly wage rates should 
be raised before labor had shown its postwar efficiency, before industry was set 
to turn out the goods to fill a demand for goods that exceeded the supply even 
at wartime rates of wage and of income. The situation now is pretty much out of 
hand; is heading toward another cycle of wage and price rises after this one. 














Coal strike, as a result, has been an unnecessary strike. 

It's been clear from the start that Mr. Lewis would get this muchs 

A wage-rate increase of 18 to 20 cents an hour. 

A health and welfare fund paid for by coal operators. 

A moderate downward adjustment in hours of work. 

Others got about as much with White House help. Mr. Lewis had to have more, 
coming after the others and with prestige involved. He regularly got more from 
Mr. Roosevelt during war, and insisted on more from Mr. Truman after war. But 
Mr. Truman, after helping others, balked at helping Mr. Lewis. 

Thus, Mr. Truman and Mr. Lewis sweated it out while U.S. industry ground 
toward a stop, while inflation fires were given a big new stoking, before the 
miners were sent back to work under a truce while terms were arranged. 

















Net effect of the coal strike will be this..... 

Full production in U.S. industry will be set back at least one month. 

Shortages, as a result, will persist still longer than they would have. 

Demand, reacting on short supplies, will force more price inflation. 

Labor leaders will be encouraged to add health and welfare funds to their 
next round of demands, which will also call for 15 to 20 per cent more in wages. 

Europe, already desperate for coal, wili be put back further. 

But: U.S. labor may get some limit on its future strike rights, may get a 
law that will add somewhat to the hazards faced by labor leaders and workers who 
try to tie up the country in the future as it just has been tied up. 

There is a rather strong prospect that Mr. Lewis's big 1946 contribution to 
the labor movement will be a strike-limit law with some teeth in it. That is 
the prospect as matters stand, barring some sudden shift in national sentiment. 

It is interesting to watch the strange way inflation works in practice. 

People, as a whole, have money to throw away, but they're not content. 

Goods now seem all important, where money once seemed so important. 

Industry, until the last few days, has been pouring out goods at a record 
peacetime rate in most lines, yet scarcities never seemed so acute. 

Farmers are producing one third more food than before the war. Still food 
seems scarce. The lumber industry is turning out more lumber than it normally 
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turns out, but lumber actually seems nonexistent in many places. 

Building over the country is more active, judged by official figures, than 
it was back in 1939, but nobody who wants to build would believe it. 

Almost everybody who wants a job today can have a job. Many industries are 
crying for workers. Yet, even with a record-breaking 58,000,000 people in ci- 
vilian jobs, there are not goods enough to go around. 

All of these are typical inflation signs. By the standards that apply in a 
period when money is most important, this country should feel prosperous far 
beyond its dreams of the past. Times should be considered very good. Really, 
the country is irritable and dissatisfied, and seldom felt worse. 

Maybe by 1947, when supplies of most goods begin to catch up with demand, a 
feeling of prosperity and contentment will overcome today's inflation jitters. 








Just to give you a few figures with which to measure the inflation..... 

Wage and salary payments in 1940 were at a $50,000,000,000 annual rate. Now 
they're at a $102,000,000,000 rate. That's double a proSperous prewar year. 

Farm net income was $4,400,000,000 in 1940. It is $12,700,000,000 now. 

Professional people and unincorporated businesses earned at the rate of 
$7,600,000,000 in 1940, and now they are earring at a $16,000,000,000 rate. 

Dividend payments were $4,000,000,000 in 1940; $5,000,000,000 now. 

Rent payments totaled $2,300,000,000 before the war. Now they are up to 
$4,300,000,000 even with rent control. Occunancy is higher, for one thing. 

It is clear from the figures that inflation of income centers in wage and 
salary payments and in farm income. Other figures show, too, that people are 
cutting their savings about in half and are spending much more of the income 
they receive, thereby adding to the demand that creates the inflation pressure. 

















If things seem disturbed at home, they're far worse out in the world. 
U.S.-Britain definitely are through with broad new concessions to Russia. 
Russia, on her part, isn't ready to play ball except on her terms. 

Net result is that prospect of real peace settlements is not bright. 





It is becoming safe to predict a situation of this kind..... 

Germany will become a prize to be sought after; will be rebuilt with U.S. 
and Britain competing with Russia for friendship and support of the Germans. 

Japan, too, will have her future friendship sought after; will find U.S. 
ready to help restore Japan as a future friend of this country in the Pacific. 

Those are almost certain developments if U.S.-Britain on one side and the 
Russians on the other are unable to work out a basis for postwar co-operation, 
if the idea of one big world is to give way to the idea of two worlds, one under 
Russian influence, the other under U.S.-British influence. 


U.S. official attitude is being hardened by what is going on abroad. 

Russia seems to be having some rather serious internal problems, to be up 
against some of the influences of inflation that are at work here. 

Leftward swing of opinion in both Europe and Japan seems to be halted. 

Communism is taking a beating wherever there have been elections: in 
France, in Greece, in Hungary, in Austria, in Czechoslovakia, in Japan. 

U.S. is getting gradually into a position where it can offer dollars and 
later can offer goods as a means of winning friends and influencing people. 

Resulting tendency is to take a firm attitude in dealing with Russia, to 
be more confident of a line-up of the West that can stand up to Russia. In that 
kind of maneuver, however, Germany, in the heart of Europe, takes on a great 
importance. Japan, too, will take on importance on the other side of the world. 

All this doesn't add up to any early war, but it doesn't mean peace either. 











See also pages 1l, 14, 20, 54. 
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He teaches lessons in the sky 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tue little goldfish in the water and the 
giant dirigible in the sky are alike in 
one important respect. Each moves 
through a fluid medium, unhampered 
by the force of gravity. 

That’s why at the massive Goodyear 
Air Dock in Akron —center of the 
world’s lighter-than-air craft develop- 
ment — one small room is set aside for 
a glass-walled aquatic test channel 
equipped with scientific measuring de- 
vices. Here, designers of great airships 
study the goldfish — the movements of 
its tail, the control of its fins—seeking 
to learn from nature principles that 
can be applied to airships. 


This is only a fraction of the con- 
tinuing fundamental research that 
has made Goodyear today the world’s 
only existing company with 36 years’ 
experience in building and flying 
lighter-than-air craft, both rigid and 
non-rigid. 

Through two wars, Goodyear 
“Blimps” helped the U. S. Navy pro- 
tect American shores and shipping. 
And, in the future, from Goodyear will 
come the greatest, safest, world-cruis- 
ing dirigibles ever designed which, 
along with the airplane and steamship, 
will give America the finest long-range 
transportation facilities in history. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
has long experience in a wide variety of 
other vital fields — aviation, metals, fab- 
rics, chemistry ...constanily developing 


new products for you. 


GOOD,+YEAR 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








foe MOTOR TRANSPORT? 





Transportation flows smoothly from waterway 

to highway in the modern Hills Bros. Coffee 

plant, erected by the Austin Company at 
Edgewater, New Jersey. 


The Austin Company, Engineers & 
Builders, realizes the importance of de- 
signing motor transport right into a 
building in accordance with production 
and distribution requirements. 


This well-known firm also recognizes the value of 
advance consultation with Traffic and Production 
Managers in linking Trucks and Trailers directly to 
production lines. 


Note how the Austin-built Hills Bros. Coffee plant 
shown here blends motor transport facilities right 
into this modern building to provide a smooth flow 
of shipments. 


This kind of planning conserves human energy, 
time and money. Goods and equipment are sheltered 


Well-lighted and ventil- 
ated, the enclosed dock is 
at Trailer platform height 
to facilitate loading. Prod- 
ucts are carried right into 
the vehicle by mechanical 
conveyor, 


from the weather ... Trailers are loaded from 
mechanical conveyors... internal traffic is at a mini- 
mum ... loading docks are tailor-made to fit into the 


complete operation! 


The success of your new plant depends 
to a large extent on how closely internal handling is 
keyed to external traffic. Your Traffic Manager knows 
the value of planning transportation flow both in and 
out of the plant. Let him discuss the entire problem 
with the men who design your plant—and with an 
experienced motor transport operator— before you 
go beyond the blueprint stage. 


* * 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ~ DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 
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Private lenders’ experience 
suggesting they may expect 
as much back as they put in 


A new period of large-scale lending of 
dollars abroad lies ahead. Loans to be 
made over the next five to 10 years are 
to approach, if not pass, $20,000,000,000 
in total. If the record of the past is re- 
peated, a large proportion of loans now 
to be made will be defaulted, yet the 
lender, in the end, will get back about 
as many dollars as were loaned. 

I Lending is to take many forms and to 
is be based on varying conditions. Loans will 
t be used to buy friendships in a dangerous 
world, as well as to speed reconstruction. 
A loan eventually will be made to Great 
l Britain. This will be a direct U.S. Gov- 
ernment loan of $3,750,000,000 and will 
carry special terms. It may yet call for 
the United States to be given outright 
possession of some Atlantic military bases 
held now under 99-year lease and to be 
given commercial use of other bases built 
by this country during the war in areas 
controlled by Britain, as outlined in the 
map on page 13. The U. S. Senate, which 
approved the loan by a vote of 46 to 34, is 
opposed to these or other special conditions. 
The House still might insist upon them. 

France, China, Latin-American nations 
—but probably not Russia—are to get 
loans through the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank. The total of loans of this type may 
reach nearly $5,000,000,000. The World 
‘Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
now is being set up in Washington and 
will be operating before many months. 
This Bank will be controlled by the U.S., 
which will put up a large part of its capi- 
tal, directly or indirectly. Its dollar loans 
may eventually reach $7,000,000,000, or 
even more. Private lenders are returning 
to the foreign-loan business, too. Their 
loans will not be as large as after the last 
war, but sizable. In addition, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will offer the 
possibility of overdrafts that can serve as 
loans of more than $2,000,000,000. 

American dollars, obviously, are to be 
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called upon to help put the world back 
into operating condition, after financing 
a large part of the war that wrecked an 
important segment of the world. Those 
dollars are a means, too, of slowing or 
blocking the spread of communism abroad, 
now that another effort to arrange formal 
peace is foundering. The call on dollars 
will be heaviest after U. S. industry is able 
to supply domestic demand and has more 
capacity left over to satisfy the needs of 
borrowers from abroad. This period may 
be two or three years away. After the last 
war, the heavy postwar borrowing started 
in 1924, when price levels in America 
had been shaken down somewhat and when 
foreign currencies had been stabilized. 
The decision to engage in large-scale 
lending of dollars abroad now is made. 
It has been confirmed by Congress. It will 
be implemented further when the House 
joins the Senate in approving the special 
loan to Britain, whether with or without 








—Justus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 


THROWING MUD AT THE LION 





| | GUIDE FOR U.S. LOANS ABROAD: 
THE RECORD OF REPAYMENT 


Pattern That Indicates Defaults on Funds World Will Owe America 


4 requirement that Britain give U.S. rights 
to bases on territory it controls. 

The big question ahead now relates 
to whether borrowers will be able to pay 
back the dollars they borrow with interest. 
The answer to this question, at bottom, 
will depend on how much this country 
buys abroad and how well it succeeds in 
avoiding a violent postwar depression at 
some future time. So far as the record of 
the past goes, the outlook for repayment 
in full, with interest, is not bright. 

Loans by Government during and 
after World War I totaled $10,350,000,000. 
To date, repayments of principal and inter- 
est on that total have been $2,751,000,000, 
or about 27 cents on the dollar. This time, 
through Lend-Lease, the Government has 
loaned about $38,000,000,000 and there is 
to be no effort to obtain more than token 
repayment. War debts are not to carry 
over from this war. War debts of the 
last war remain on the books, but are 
dormant. There is some senti- 
ment in Congress, drawing 40 
votes in the Senate, to obtain 
rights in British territory as final 
settlement of the old debts. 

Private lending before and 
after World War I offers a some- 
what different picture. Loans 
made by U. S. investors before 
the war amounted to $2,576,- 
000,000. Those made after the 
war added $8,501,000,000, for a 
total of $11,077,000,000. Private 
investors got back $7,705,000,000 
of this amount, consisting of $4,- 
402,000,000 in repayments, $513,- 
000,000 from proceeds of resales 
abroad, and $2,790,000,000 in 
value of bonds still held. There 
was a principal loss of $3,372,- 
000,000. Offsetting this in a meas- 
ure was receipt of $4,932,000,000 
in interest payments. Investors 
as a whole therefore got a net 
income of $1,560,000,000 over 
their principal loss. 

That is a picture of foreign 
lending that has not appealed to 
private investors in U. S. The 
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detailed picture, furthermore, is not even 
as good as the over-all picture. 

Canada accounted for about one third 
of the total foreign borrowing from private 
U. S. sources before World War II, and 
her bonds were almost all free from any 
default, so that her good record tended 
to brighten the whole. 

Europe, on the other hand, was in de- 
fault on 81.7 per cent of borrowings when 
World War II broke out. 

Latin America in 1940 was in default 
on 60.7 per cent of its borrowing. 

Far Eastern nations were in default in 
1940 on 55.7 per cent of their outstanding 
dollar debt. 

The record of individual nations that 
will be a factor in loans now to be made 
by the Export-Import Bank, by the World 
Bank, by the U. S. Government directly 
and by private investors is a varied record. 
An appraisal by official sources suggests this: 

Great Britain. Repaid in principal and 
interest almost one half of principal ad- 
vances made from 1917 through 1921. 
Those were the war loans. On private 
borrowing, Britain never has defaulted. 
The best opinion is that she will have the 
capacity to repay the coming loan of 
$3,750,000,000 if the U.S. continues to be 
prosperous and to offer a large market for 
products and services from abroad. If the 
United States runs into a depression, or if 
there is another World War, the British will 
be hard pressed to repay new loans. 
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Russia. The present Russian Govern- 
ment has not honored Czarist Russian dol- 
lar debts that amount to $193,000,000 ex- 
clusive of accrued interest. Aside from 
that technical default, which U.S.S.R. 
does not recognize, the Russians have been 
meticulous in meeting their debts. They 
carefully regulate buying to correspond to 
ability to pay. They hold large gold re- 
sources. Russia is not yet a member of the 
International Monetary Fund or the World 
Bank, and so could not borrow through 
them. She is being asked to request a 
$1,000,000,000 loan from the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank. At one time she showed in- 
terest in a loan of $6,000,000,000. 

France. The French repaid one seventh 
of World War I advances. However, 
France has not defaulted on any private 
loans and has almost fully repaid private 
dollar ‘loans of $500,000,000 made from 
1921 to 1931. Her trade balance at pres- 
ent is unfavorable, owing to low exports 
and to loss of shipping and tourist rev- 
enues, but France is regarded as a very 
good risk. She wants several billion dol- 
lars, and may get about $1,000,000,000 
from the Export-Import Bank, more from 
the World Bank. 

Netherlands. Holland wants to borrow 
up to $200,000,000, and probably will get 
it through private sources. The Nether- 
lands received no advances from U.S. in 
World War I, and has repaid all private 
loans made since then. This is one of the 


best loan risks, as U.S. is a big customer 
for products from the Dutch empire. 

Belgium. Repaid only one seventh of 
World War I advances. Belgium borrowed 
$309,000,000 from private U.S. sources 
and has paid back all but $9,000,000, on 
which interest is being paid. Her credit is 
good, but she is not in urgent need of 
new loans. 

Switzerland. The Swiss are lending 
money, not borrowing. 

Sweden. The Swedish position is like 
the Swiss. Sweden has money to lend. 

Denmark. Danes have paid back all 
dollar loans. Credit is excellent, but Den- 
mark is not urgently in need of new loans. 

Finland. A loan of $8,000,000 was made 
to Finland for relief after World War I. 
More than $7,090,000 in principal and in- 
terest has been paid. Long-run capacity to 
pay is good, but short run is affected by 
reparations payments to Russia. 

Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania. All re- 
ceived U.S. advances in 1919 and made 
only small repayments. Poland was in par- 
tial default on some private U.S. loans 
before World War II. Poland now is prom- 
ised a U.S. Export-Import Bank loan, 
and the other nations will want loans for 
reconstruction. Loans in this area are to be 
classed as very real risks. 

India, China. Development loans are 
to be sought. China has had rather large 
dollar loans. Internal political conditions 
make loans a serious risk, but China 3 
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down for $500,000,000 more as soon as she 
gets her internal affairs a bit in order. 

latin America. Argentina and Cuba 
have the best loan records of the larger 
countries in the Latin-American area. Ar- 
gentina borrow ed $741,000,000 in the lend- 
ing era and has repaid all but $190,000,000. 
She is virtually free of default. Cuba bor- 
rowed $178,000,000 and has cut this debt 
‘9 $100,000,000. She is in default on only 
about $9,000,000. Brazil, Chile and Co- 
iombia have poor loan records. Industrial- 
ation programs are projected all through 
tatin America and there will be demand 
ior dollar loans through the Export-Im- 
port Bank, even though dollar holdings in 
these countries now are large. 

Almost all of the world is to be in the 
market for dollar loans of one kind or an- 
other. Yet most of the world has a record 
of default that will not attract loans on 
ordinary terms and through private chan- 
nels. In addition, Germany and Japan, as 
defeated powers, will be forced to go 
through a rather long period before they 
are eligible for loans. 

Terms for lending represent the next 
question. The British, in their loan, when 
fnally approved by Congress, are to get 50 
years to pay back the loan, which is to be 
interest free for the first five years and 
bear 2 per cent after that. The Senate now 


has refused to impose the added condi- 
tion that Britain cede to U.S. in per- 
petuity the title to land and installations 
in Atlantic bases now covered by a 99- 
year lease. It also refused to insist that 
Britain bargain with U.S. for commercial 
rights in U.S.-built bases, naval and air, 
scattered all over the world. The vote on 
this issue, however, was narrow, and the 
House may write it in as a condition for 
its approval of the loan. 

Export-Import Bank loans are made on 
a straight business basis, and often carry 
less than 2.5 per cent interest with repay- 
ment over 20 to 30 years. Lending by this 
institution, however, may tend to contract 
after the World Bank is set up and fune- 


tioning. France, China and other nations 
will get Export-Import Bank loans in 


the relatively near future. 

World Bank loans by 1947 will take 
on much importance. The World Bank will 
charge a minimum guarantee or loan com- 
mission of 1 per cent in addition to the 
interest. This will tend to center World 
Bank loans in the numerous countries with 
relatively poor credit, for those with good 
credit probably can borrow directly at a 
straight 3 per cent or less. World Bank 
loans, carrying a guarantee, probably will 
have to carry a 4 per cent rate—at least 3 
per cent plus the 1 per cent loan commis- 


sion. There is some conjecture whether 
the market will put a higher rating on 
bonds of the Worle Bank, or on bonds of a 
foreign government guaranteed by the 
Bank. Investors may prefer direct obliga- 
tions of the World Bank, which themselves 
will bear a guarantee. 

Private loans probably will not be 
made in totals that are large in compari- 
son with those made by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, by the Export-Import Bank or by 
the World Bank. Yet a number of loans 
are being negotiated, and the loans made 
will add up to important totals during 
the years ahead. Interest rates probably 
will be comparable to, but lower than, 
those offered by the World Bank. 

The United States, by using its lending 
power, will endeavor to get the world 
organized rather broadly on a basis that 
will permit relatively free foreign trade. 
There are signs that the world in the fu- 
ture is to be divided into two big sections 
—one dominated by Russia in which 
there will be a closed trading area and in 
which U.S. influence will be small, and the 
other influenced by U.S. dollars and by 
Western ideas in which trade barriers will 
tend gradually to be reduced. The division 
that is occurring in the political organiza- 
tion of the world then will carry over 
into the economic organization. 
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A CONSUMERS’ STRIKE SOON? 
RETURN OF CAREFUL SHOPPER 


Growing Tendency in Midwest to Compare Qualities and Prices 


Gathering weight of output 
and beginning of competition. 
New attention to sales staffs 


Chicago 

The first faint signs of an attitude like 
that in a “buyers” strike” are showing up 
in stores around the country. More and 
more buyers are starting to balk at paying 
just any price for the first thing that is 
offered. 

Stores still are jammed with willing cus- 
tomers. Yet enough of them back away 
now from low-quality, high-priced goods 
to make merchants take notice. Real shop- 
pers are returning, the kind who quote a 
competitor’s price on radios and other 
things that once sold without question. 
Some are refusing to buy inflation prod- 
ucts such as paper-and-glue substitutes, or 
cardboard toys that cost more than the 
good prewar metal ones. Others are un- 
willing to lay dollars on the line when sales- 
men show up with the autos, ranges or 
refrigerators that are on order. In con- 
struction, prices have reached the point 
where even State governments are calling 
off highway improvements and federal bu- 
reaus argue in public about guaranteeing 
loans on overpriced housing. 

Evidence of this turn toward caution in 
buying is plentiful out here in the Mid- 
western market. Retailers and manufac- 
turers still are enjoying a great boom and 
see the boom continuing. They expect 
most people to spend what they have as 
long as they have it, despite complaints 
about prices and low quality. But the 
more watchful merchandisers also believe 
the time is not far away when they will 
have to court the customer once again, 
give him more value than he can get some- 
where else. 

To get the full story of what is happen- 
ing today in a great and important trading 
arena, a member of the Board of Editors 
of The United States News went out in 
this area and talked with shopkeepers big 
and small, with factory men and whole- 
salers, workingmen and bank presidents. 
Here is how they size up the uncertain 
months ahead: 

Measuring demand. Merchants here 
can show sheaves of backed-up orders for 
many things. The trouble is that many 
are good only on paper. Merchandisers 
say the scramble of orders has only added 
a new twist to the old problem of deciding 
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how much to make or stock up to keep 
ahead of demand. 

Some department st:.es frankly admit 
they would be overstocked if they got 
everything on order within the next six 
months. To protect themselves, they are 
writing one out of every three orders to 
provide cancellation on 30 days’ notice. 
At the customers’ level, dealers are trying 
to shake down the market to its real size 
by refusing orders unless a big cash de- 
posit is made, or by requiring full pay- 





a new radio soon. That puts a premium 
on getting a product to him fast, before 
the other and competing product is avail. 
able. The return of competition is fore- 
shadowed by renewed attention to sales 
organizations. 

Competition so far still is in the busi- 
ness of finding goods enough to meet a 
boom-time demand. Goods passed up by 
one customer are grabbed by another, 
Record consumer spending follows an al- 
most unbroken upward course through 





—Underwood & Underwood 


CHICAGO AT NIGHT 
... there were faint signs of a new attitude 


ment in advance. Here is why book orders 
now are subject to doubt: 

Waiting out prices. Many customers, 
surprised and resentful when they dis- 
cover how much prices have risen despite 
price control, tend to stall at the point of 
buying. They frequently decide to shop 
around or wait a while longer. Sometimes 
this pays dividends. One man said he was 
offered a record player for $59.95 in mid- 
February. Now a Chicago store sells the 
same thing for $34.95. Salesmen report sto- 
ries like that are influencing many buyers. 

Limit on means. Then there are people 
just not able to pay increased prices. 
Families that could afford a $1,000 car 
frequently find a $1,200 price beyond 
their means. Wage earners throughout the 
Midwest, particularly, have taken some 
deep cuts in income by way of strikes 
and shutdowns. Others have had no pay in- 
creases to match the price increases asked. 

Competition. Manufacturers around 
here are coming to question, too, the abil- 
ity of the average man to finance more 
than one big purchase at a time. A man 
who gets a car may not be able to afford 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

Retail sales are running at an annual 
rate of about $17,000,000,000 for this area. 
That is 25 per cent higher than the peace- 
time rate of 1939. Mail-order houses are 
doing a land-office business. Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. sales in the first three months 
this year were 50 per cent higher than a 
year ago, though shortages forced the com- 
pany td return $78,000,000 worth of cat- 
alogue orders. 

The bankers point to a vast money sup- 
ply in explaining the record sales, Return- 
ing veterans, 1,200,000 in this area in recent 
months, have poured millions of dollars in 
mustering-out and terminal-leave pay into 
business channels. And well over $200,000,- 
000 has been paid out as unemployment- 
compensation benefits and veterans’ re- 
adjustment allowances since last August. 

People here, as elsewhere, are saving less 
of their incomes, too, That fits in with the 
general buying rush reported everywhere. 

Production. This appetite for goods is 
losing its first keen edge wherever a rising 
tide of production is in view, as it is all 
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through this area. The flood of new pro- 
duction is just beginning to impress the 
cautious buyers with the chance for get- 
ting a better bargain if they wait a little 
longer to buy. 
The real size of output, temporarily 
under a damper because of the coal strike, 
has been obscured by lagging output of 
conspicuous things such as autos and farm 
equipment. Some spectacular increases 
have turned up in smaller items, scarce a 
few months ago, such as metal waste- 
baskets, bottle sterilizers, irons, toasters, 
hardware items and small radios. Some 
observers are willing to predict a radio 
output big enough to cause a price war by 
the end of 1946. Manufactured food 
products, women’s clothing, gasoline and 
chemical products have been rising fast. 
Plumbing and heating equipment are ex- 
pected to surpass prewar output by autumn. 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 


POOR LITTLE RICH MAN 





Some of this big production is being held 
back from the market by manufacturers 
dissatisfied with price ceilings. Many firms 
are holding up operations or producing for 
inventories rather than for sale, pending 
higher prices. This influence is lessening, 
but is far from ended, is traced in some 
cases to the idea that OPA may soon at 
least be restricted. 

New businesses. Optimism in general 
shows up in the number of new businesses 
that are springing up throughout the area. 
Thirty thousand or more new stores, fac- 
tories, and service establishments have 
opened their doors since the war ended. 
Chicago alone counts more than 6,000. 

A few hundred already are in trouble. 
Many veterans, for instance, have found 
themselves saddled with broken-down 
businesses. Qihers, attracted into the 
household-appliance field by special alloca- 
tions of merchandise as a starter, are hav- 
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IN THE STORES: ANXIOUS CUSTOMERS 
«-- some weren't so willing to put dollars on the line 


ing a hard time replacing their stock. 
Manufacturers are showing more caution 
in this type of aid to veterans because 
experience has shown a number of cases 
where established retailers were obtaining 
the special allocations by using, as fronts, 
relatives or friends who are veterans. But 
veterans who set up automobile-repair and 
other repair shops generally are doing 
very well. 

Centralized buying is another new finan- 
cial activity growing steadily in Chicago. 
More than a dozen new resident buying 
offices have been opened here in the 
past year. Some of them buy on a com- 
mission basis for scores or hundreds of 
individual stores. One office handles 


$700,000,000 worth of goods a_ year. 
The new businesses find space hard 


to get around Chicago. Store and office 
quarters are at a premium, and virtually 
no new store and office buildings are going 
up. But 55 new factory buildings have been 
started since January. More’than half of 
the commercial and industrial projects 
planned have passed as essential and are 
not held up by Government restrictions. 
Scores of industries are waiting to get 
into the new plants and start producing 
the things that consumers want. They will 
add still more to the enormous ability of 
this Midwestern industrial empire to turn 
out millions of products. Consumers are 
watching this area with a hopeful eye. 





—Acme 


IN THE SHOWROOMS: INTERESTED SPECTATORS 
... dealers tried to shake down the market to its real size 
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Building a Defense Bloc: 
Use for Our Surplus Arms 


President’s Plan for U.S. Leadership in Training 
And Organizing Military Forces of Latin Nations 


Program aimed to block 
influence of other major 
powers in Hemisphere 


This country now is preparing to build 
a military bloc in the Western Hemisphere. 
It is to be within the framework of re- 
gional pacts for common defense under the 
United Nations, and follows a pattern al- 
ready set in other parts of the world. 

The first step is being taken at a time 
when other nations are getting interested 
in Latin America, when they are suspected 
of offering military missions and surplus 
arms in an effort to establish military in- 
fluence in this region. The move by the 
United States takes the form of a request 
by President Truman to Congress for au- 
thority to sell American arms and equip- 
ment to Latin-American nations. It is 
coupled with a plan to unify the organiza- 
tion and training of Latin armed forces in 
this country’s methods. 

Behind this move has been a postwar 
stalemate in the Hemisphere security pro- 
gram, brought on by a lack of au- 
thority to sell or transfer U.S. mili- 
tary equipment to other American 
nations. There is evidence now that 
Britain and Russia may be offering 
such equipment to countries to the 
south. The State Department’s view 
is that nations that relied on French 
or German military missions before 
the war might now turn to another 
non-American state, such as Britain 
or Russia, to furnish them arms and 
military organization in the future. 

The U.S. plan, then, is this: If 
Congress approves the President’s 
proposal, military missions from the 
United States will standardize the 


armies and navies of the major 
American republics by replacing 


their military equipment with this 
country’s surplus guns, tanks, planes, 
ships, ammunition and supply equip- 


ment. They will help organize the 
armed yer of these countries 
along U.S. military staff lines. They 


officers to re- 
S. Army and 


will a for key 
ceive training in U. 
Navy schools. 

Later on, these forces are to be 
organized into a military bloc, under 
a Hemisphere defense council, to 
form a powerful, co-ordinated force 
for common defense. 
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Basis of this plan is the sale or transfer 
of a portion of this country’s military sur- 
pluses to Latin nations. The materials in- 
volved are part of $2,493,000,000 worth 
of declared, unsold surpluses overseas, and 
the more than $10,000,000,000 in unneeded 
equipment in this country, plus an esti- 
mated $11,500,000,000 in war equipment 
and arms yet to be declared surplus, most 
of which, otherwise, would be destroyed. 

Safeguards against acquisition of these 
U. S. arms by antidemocratic nations or 
revolutionist groups are incorporated into 
the bill presented to Congress. Much care 
would be exercised in distributing military 
equipment under the plan, with a ban on 
weapons for groups opposing “peaceful and 
democratic principles.” 

Benefits to Latin nations, if Congress 
approves the President’s proposal, would 
be these: 

Brazil will get the largest portion of the 
military equipment sold or transferred to 
Latin-American nations. American mil- 
itary missions already are well established 
in that country, and the President feels 





BRAZIL 
. .. will get the lion’s share 


es 


that her record as an active wartime ally 
qualifies Brazil for a large share of aid, 
Moreover, the general organization of he 
armed forces already is similar to the U, § 
system, and plans now are being discussed 
for Brazil’s Army to take over and operate 
U. S. wartime bases there. 

Mexico, too, is to get a large portion of 
military equipment under the plan. In ad. 
dition large numbers of Mexican officers 
are to be brought to this country to at. 
tend military schools. 

Canada, on the other hand, will get 
little, if any, arms and equipment, having 
surpluses of her own. But a U.S. Cini 
Defense Board, already on a permanent 
basis, is to be expanded as a segment of 
the Hemisphere military bloc. 

Argentina, under the safeguard pro- 
visions, is to get no aid, unless her Goy. 
ernment shows signs of more co-operation 
with Hemisphere neighbors. 

Ecuador probably will be asked to main. 
tain the U. S. wartime base in the Gala. 
pagos Islands, off the Panama Canal, ip 
return for some of our military equipment, 

Venezuela, Uruguay, Bolivia and other 
smaller South American countries are to 
get military missions and opportunity to 
obtain some surplus arms if they agree to 
reorganize their forces in conformity with 
U.S. standards. 

Chile, meanwhile, will have a better 
chance of getting a number of small war- 
ships which she has long needed to patrol 
her coast line. This nation, while consid- 
ered a wartime ally, never has received 
Lend-Lease arms from the United 
States. 

In general, the plan would suppk- 
ment with tangible aid the present 
system, under which nearly 1,000 
Latin-: a officers have been 
trained in U. S. military schools, and 
standardization is promoted by the 
war-born Inter-American Defense 
Board. Military equipment would 
be transferred to southern neighbors 
for the first time since July, 194%. 
The arrangement is advanced as the 
basis of some sort of Hemisphere 
defense treaty to be offered for pas- 
sage at the Rio de Janeiro confer- 
ence next autumn. 

Goal of the program, thus, is 
to set up a workable organization 
in which all 21 American republics 
would be represented in a closely 
knit striking force. This force would 
consist of uniformly equipped and 
organized armies and _ navies, kept 
within the various countries, but con- 
trolled, for Hemisphere security pur- 
poses, by a joint international coun- 
cil. Prospects of such an American 
military bloc will depend, in large 
measure, on wheiher Congress agrees 
to make U.S. surplus military equip- 
ment available now to other nations 
in this Hemisphere. 
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The Glider Express speeds Fresh Food anywhere... 





AERIAL FREIGHT TRAINS OF TOMORROW, a string of 
gliders towed by an air cargo plane, will fly 


fresh fruits, vegetables and regional delica- 





cies from the South and far West, direct to 


winterbound states. Each glider carries 2 
tons, the mother ship 6, and safe landings aS 


will be assured through remote control by 


ground radio. a — 





IN COLD OR WARM CLIMATE, wherever home new and unmatched idea of what a high- 


is, you'll cheer the way Seagram’s V.O. ball should be. Taste it...enjoy its unique 
Canadian glides into your life. Very smooth, lightness tonight. 

very light, above all, very clean-tasting, this This Whisky is 6 Years Old —86.8 Proof. 
imported luxury whisky will bring you a Seagram- Distillers Corporation. New York. 
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Seagvaw's V.@. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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THIS PICTURE illustrates, as well as any 
way we know, the spirit with which peo- 
ple everywhere are greeting the return of 
rubber products. The “welcome” is en- 
hanced, too, by the availability of the 
new types of synthetic rubber, which will 
give greater variety and utility to many 
household, commercial and industrial 
products. 

Natural and synthetic rubbers make a 
great “team.” What one lacks in specific 
qualities for certain purposes, the other 
will provide. Thus, a great number of 
rubber articles, from girdles and gaskets 
to galoshes and gasoline hose, are being 
improved because they are made with the 
type of rubber best suited to meet each 
specific need. This means that you will 


MOLDING 


not only get more value out of the many 


rubber articles you use but also that you 

will be able to enjoy the benefits of rub- 

ber in many more articles. 
Increasing the value of rubber 


rubber industry. Here, as in so many 
other fields, you can see and enjoy the 
benefits of Cyanamid research and large- 
scale chemical manufacturing methods. 





ing Cyanamid's many activitie 
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products — both natural and syn- 
thetic—is one of Cyanamid’s many 
functions as a leading chemical 
manufacturer. By developing such 
remarkable chemicals as acryloni- 
trile, a vital ingredient in the man- 
ufacture of the butadiene-acryloni- 
trile type synthetic rubber, and 
producing many basic processing 
materials such as accelerators, ac- 
tivators, chemical plasticizers, and 
other chemicals, Cyanamid per- 
forms a vital role in the expanding 
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American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N./: 
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indications that only a small 
Byoportion of the home units 
3} now planned will be for rent 


es 
Every day more than a thousand fam- 
jes are losing their rented homes to the 
z , P 
___-Fhoming real estate market. They are 
— king forced out of houses and apartments 
jp make room for purchasers who have 
te money to meet today’s prices. 
The number of people finding them- 
gives in this plight is increasing by the 
—~ day. Reports to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration show that homes were sold 
wt from under 20,865 tenants in January, 
4,066 in February, 29,686 in March. April 
hows another 5 to 10 per cent increase. 
ng Additional thousands of tenants are buy- 
Le ing at sellers’ prices rather than go out 
m the street. Eight large cities report 
more than a 50 per cent rise in owner 
wcupancy of single-family houses. Even 
: yartments, duplexes and flats are going 
“4 if the rental market as tenants get the 
Adcwice of buying or moving. 
Price pressure. The reason is that real 
glate prices are free to shoot up with 
#mand, while rents are being held tight 
uder federal rent control. The chart on 
this page measures the trend. The national 
ost-of-living index shows a 3.8 per cent 
ie in rents since 1940. Prices of medium 
ud low-cost homes have gone up an aver- 
of 61 per cent in the same period. 
t puts an attractive opportunity be- 
fre a landlord. He can take a sure profit 
ud escape the troubles of ownership too. 
for example: 
A man who rented out a house valued 
it $4,000 in 1940, and who is getting $35 
imonth in rent, now probably gets offers 
i about $6,400 for the house if he will 
el. This $2,400 profit over the 1940 value 
smore than all the rent he would get 
uring another five years if his rent stays 
t the present frozen rate. Thousands of 







iy dwners prefer a quick and certain profit 
‘al ke that today. 
e 


‘More are expected to sell out if house 
tices continue to climb while rents stay 
he same. OPA bars any general rent rise, 
j' putting new shortage areas such as col- 
towns under the lid faster than it is 
___—#leasing controls on former shortage spots 
tch as military camp areas. As more 
vellings are sold, families forced to move 
hd it still harder to get places to rent. So 
tore of them buy, forcing still other fami- 
y ks out. The effect is to put more and more 
ople out competing for rented places 
t are scarcer and scarcer. 

Families that do manage to keep their 
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rented quarters may have to allow for 
creeping rent raises in their budgets. OPA 
is firm on general increases, but it has 
granted about half the increase requests 
coming before it, for $5 to $6 raises on the 
average. Now landlords can get immedi- 
ate increases to offset higher tax and 
labor costs, without waiting to show the 
higher costs over a previous year. 

Then there is always the possibility that 
rent control will go off in a certain area 
before the supply of rental housing catches 
up with demand there. Where that hap- 
pens, tenants could be put in a very tight 
squeeze. State and local governments 
might act to prevent it. New York already 
has a State rent-control law ready in case 
federal control is lifted. 
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TROUBLE AHEAD FOR TENANTS 


Steady Rise in Evictions as Sales Offer More Profit Than Leases 


New rental space. The best hope for 
the family that must count on renting, 
rather than buying, is for an early in- 
crease in rental space. But the increase 
promised by new construction so far is 
not very great. 

Most of the building now authorized is 
going into small, one-family houses. They 
can be built faster and sold faster for a 
sure profit. Out of 349,438 dwelling units 
authorized so far by the FHA which con- 
trols all new housing construction, 10 per 
cent are listed with a rental price only. 
Another 10 per cent have both sales-price 
and rent tags on them. 

This indicates that builders are showing 
little interest in putting up apartments 
and other rental housing. FHA is ordering 
now that one fourth of all priorities grant- 
ed in April, May and June must be re- 
served for dwelling units that will be 
rented. Many builders say there is little 
assurance that rental housing will be built 
in any great amount as long as the Gov- 
ernment holds rents of new units to a 
level 20 per cent above the frozen rent 
of existing dwellings in any given area, 
while costs for building the new housing 
may have gone up 50 to 60 per cent and 
may go higher as each month passes. 

Large-scale apartment building might 
be stimulated by the Veterans’ Housing 
bill. It eases financing requirements and 
expands mortgage insurance available to 
buyers. The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill is 
another measure that would be expected, 
if passed, to bring more investors into the 
business of constructing big, multifamily 
housing projects. This bill would guaran- 
tee the return on investments in such 
projects. 

The effect of these measures, and of the 
recent order channeling one fourth of the 
priorities into rental housing, is still many 
months away. The troubles of displaced 
tenants are here today. Veterans coming 
home, marrying and setting up new house- 
holds, are adding still more thousands to 
the multitude of would-be renters compet- 
ing for an inadequate supply of rental 
housing. Most of them probably would 
prefer to rent, and the Army reports that 
more than three out of four say they can- 
not afford to pay more than $50 a month, 
either as rent or as a mortgage payment. 

Thousands are being forced to buy 
houses at higher costs than that. Forced 
purchase of homes at inflated prices by 
millions of veterans, and others not able 
to carry long-term costs of home owner- 
ship, raises the prospect of continuing 
housing trouble in the future, even after 
the housing shortage disappears. 
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REASONS FOR MEAT SCARCITY: 
LURE OF BLACK MARKET PRICES 


Failure of OPA Controls to Hold Supplies in Regular Trade Channek 


Population rise and big 
incomes as factors that 
help keep counters empty 


Why is meat scarce? The nation’s live- 
stock population rarely has been as high 
as it is now. Meat exports are not exces- 
sively high. Military buying is dropping 
steadily. This supply holds 15 
pounds more meat for each civilian than 
he got last year—if he can find it. The 
normal sources of supply are drying up. 

The tumult over steaks and chops is 
growing in intensity. It threatens the 
meat-price controls created by the Office 
of Price Administration. Federal officials, 
themselves, are at odds over whether or not 
these should be abandoned. Some members 
of Congress are urging discontinuance. So 
are the meat industry and farm groups. 

Efforts to hold line. For the time be- 
ing, President Truman is standing his 
ground and backing the OPA. And the 
OPA, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Office of Economic Stabilization are 
offering new controls. Grain prices are be- 
ing raised. This will tend to move hogs 
and cattle to market, but will cut next 
year’s meat supply. Tighter supervision 
of slaughtering is being undertaken. And 
scores of new investigators are going after 
black markets. 

Black markets are getting much of the 
blame for the present inability of city buy- 


year's 


ers to find meat in their regular stores. 
Meats are being diverted to small towns 
and cities, are being lodged in deep-freeze 
units, and are being prepared by custom 
killers for the patrons of expensive hotels, 
night clubs and steak houses. 

These practices are driving meats out 
of the usual stores in which customers 
could find them. The big packers and 
chain grocers, under regular surveillance, 
are unable to get meat on the present 
markets, and still stay under the ceiling 
prices, in the face of the stiff competition 
from black-market purchasers. 

OPA efforts, so far, have not been able 
to drive meat back into the normal chan- 
nels, or to lure cattle off the farms. The 
squeeze for relaxation of OPA controls is 
so intense that it is promoting hope among 
farmers and ranchers for removal of price 
ceilings. This would lift prices all along 
the line. The Agriculture Department esti- 
mates that the rise would be from 15 to 20 
per cent above present levels, maybe more. 
Producers are holding cattle as long as pos- 
sible in the hope of higher prices. 

The situation boils down to this: The 
meat supply in sight for the United States 
this year works out to about 150 pounds 
for each person. That is about 15 pounds 
more than the nation had last year for 
each civilian. But, with the rising national 
income and the widesdistribution of money 
there is a market available for 165 pounds 
of meat per person this year. 
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Some persons are moving in with thei 
money and grabbing for their meat with. 
out regard to ceiling prices. Instead of 
flowing through the regularly inspected 
packing houses of the nation into nop. 
mal markets, the meat is being diverted 
through new chamnels_ to higher-paying 
customers. 

Where the meat is going. In som 
areas, livestock are being auctioned of 
to the highest bidder. In others, animak 
are being sold to speculators who comb 
through farming areas, buy the stock 
and look for their own highest. bidder. 
And, all through the first quarter of this 
year, Eastern buyers dominated the bis 
Western cattle markets. They shipped 
their purchases East for slaughter. 

Normally, between 60 and 70 per cent 
of the nation’s meat moves through fed- 
erally inspected slaughtering plants. Nov, 
only about half of the meat is going 
through federal inspection. The amount 9} 
going through noninspected plants has §} 
risen by 50 per cent during the last sev- }) gy 
eral months. And the fact that the plant 
may be federally inspected is no insur- 
ance that the meat will not go into illegal 
markets after it gets the federal stamp. 

From the markets, the cattle go either 
to roadside slaughterers, to improvised 
slaughtering houses in garages or sheds, 
or to small plants. The number of slaugh- 
tering establishments in the U.S. has risen 
from 1,500 to about 26,500 in the last five 
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rars. Fewer than half of them collect 
wat-price subsidies to which they are en- 
itled if they adhere to OPA requirements. 
From the slaughterers, the meat goes 
jirough all sorts of channels to higher 
‘ices than the OPA ceilings. It shows up 
‘ismall markets in suburban residential 
was. It is found in markets in working- 
wn’s residential areas of cities. Many, 
ho used to buy second-grade cuts of 
wat, now, are able to get the good cuts 
ithout asking too much about prices. 
Large quantities of black-market meat 
ad the way into small towns and cities 
here supplies are accepted and sold with- 
mt too many questions in neighborly 
lnsactions. Quite often, the meat is going 
tio deep-freeze units and being stored 
way for future use. 

Custom killers handle large quantities 
meat. This is a practice that has sprung 
D during recent months. Hotels, retailers, 
tight clubs, restaurants and other estab- 
ishments that have a continuing demand 
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ON THE HOOF 
. .. the tumult over steaks is growing 


IN THE COOLER 
... the federal stamp was no guarantee 
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for meat, without too many questions 
about prices, send their buyers into the 
markets to buy animals on the hoof. They 
turn the cattle over to custom killers who 
process them into meat. The price per 
pound is a small factor in a $2.50 dinner. 
Normal distribution channels are be- 
ing pulled out of line by the operators. In 
normal times, about 20 per cent of the 
cattle sold in the Chicago market were 
shipped outside the Chicago area for 
slaughter. In one recent week, 77 per cent 
of all the cattle sold in Chicago were 
shipped to slaughterers elsewhere. Some- 
what similar conditions have come about 
on other Midwestern cattle markets. 
Two thirds of the meat now being used 
in New York and Boston is coming from 
sources that have been developed during 
the black-market era. In February, 1941, 
four big packers were slaughtering four 
fifths of all the beef dressed in the New 
York area. Now these packers are supply- 
ing only a little more than one fifth of the 


meat for that area. Many of the other 
New York packing houses have either 
changed hands or changed their type of 
operation, some becoming custom killers. 

In this situation, the OPA has reimposed 
controls that were abandoned when the 
strain on meat supplies lessened after V-J 
Day. During the last 60 days, it has begun 
civil and criminal proceedings against 1,000 
slaughterers and wholesalers, and against 
more than 3,000 retailers. It is withholding 
subsidy payments while the FBI checks 
fraudulent claims and the Treasury De- 
partment checks for possible income tax 
violations. 

The big tug right now is between meat 
and grain. Grain is badly needed abroad. 
But the price rise on grain, aimed at luring 
grain off the farms for foreign consump- 
tion, will cut down the feed available for 
cattle. It will send them to market un- 
fattened, will lessen next year’s livestock 
population, and build up a new problem 
for the future. 

Except for two of the war years, the 
present livestock population tops anything 
in the last 16 years. Only the record meat 
outputs of 1943 and 1944 surpassed the 
prospects for 1946. In 1944, which was by 
long odds the larger of the two, there were 
1,500,000 more cattle, and 21,500,000 more 
hogs, than this year. In 1943, there were 
11,000,000 more hogs than this year. But 
the meat in sight for this year stands far 
ahead of anything produced in the 1930s, 
except for 1933, when the total livestock 
population was only 2,000,000 fewer than 
this year. 

In every category except sheep and 
lambs, the 1946 livestock population 
stands ahead of that for 1939, the last 
year before the war began in Europe and 
before the tide of war activity rose in this 
country. There are 11,500,000 more cattle, 
excluding milk cows; 12,300,000 more hogs, 
and 107,000,000 more chickens. In 1939, 
there were 7,300,000 more sheep and 
lambs. Altogether, there are 16,500,000 
more meat animals, excluding poultry, this 
year than there were in 1939. And, oddly 
enough, there were no queues about the 
meat counters in 1939. 

The difference, the economists say, is 
in the widespread earnings and earning 
power of the nation now as compared with 
1939. The money is more widely scattered. 
Persons who used to buy poorer grades of 
meat, now are demanding the better cuts, 
and often not looking too closely at the 
price ceilings. 

On top of this, the population of the 
nation has risen by about 10,000,000 since 
1939. A meat supply that- meant bounty 
for the year before the war would mean 
shortage and rationing in the year after 
the war. Even a meat supply that is sup- 
posed to be ample is vanishing under in- 
flationary pressures. 
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What Coal Miners Want and Why: 
Conditions Behind the Walkout 


Welfare-Fund Demand as Step to Meet Hazards, Assure Better Life 


Evidence that the workers 
are satisfied with their 
present weekly take-home 


John L. Lewis has proved to the nation 
that a strike in the soft-coal mines can 
force almost all activity to a slow, grind- 
ing stop. This demonstration is made at 
a time when coal, next to food, is the 
most desperate need of a world trying 
to get back to work. 

There still is much confusion concern- 
ing why Mr. Lewis took this occasion to 
show what a coal strike could do. The 
public has had no clear explanation of 
what the miners were striking about, or 
what it is that they want most of all, or 
what the long-range effects of this strike 
are to be. This has been a strike in which 
workers were not demanding more weekly 
take-home pay, since the request for 
higher hourly wages is accompanied by 
one for shorter hours. Instead, most im- 
portance has centered around a proposed 
fund to provide better health protection, 
more hospital facilities and greater safety 
assurances for miners. (For a discussion of 

“13’s personal position,see page 70.) 

Mr. Lewis, as head of the United Mine 
Workers, made a trip through the coal- 
mining districts before the strike. He 
found that the miners were fairly well 
satisfied with their total weekly pay. 
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They wanted shorter hours, and they 
wanted more protection against the haz- 
ards of mining. Those hazards are such 
that, in 1944 alone, an estimated 1,120 
miners were killed at their work and 
52,900 were injured. Last year an esti- 
mated 947 were killed and 41.500 injured, 
and the Bureau of Mines reports that, in 
the last 15 years, 17,272 miners have been 
killed and 770,991 injured. 

In addition, miners are susceptible to 
such occupational diseases as silicosis, 


workers a better life. The operators re. 
jected the principle of a welfare fund to be 
created by royalty payments and to be 
administered solely by the union, but of. 
fered, instead, to consider a fund created 
by joint contributions of employers and 
workers, and administered by an outside 
agency, such as the Red Cross. 
Background. It is necessary to get a 
perspective of the situation to understand 
the broad background of the strike, to un- 
derstand why, this time, Mr. Lewis is not 





UP FROM THE UNDERGROUND 
... the life span is shorter than average 


asthma and tuberculosis. A miner’s life 
span is shorter than average. 

Although this situation had existed for 
years, Mr. Lewis did not choose until this 
year to insist that the operators do some- 
thing about it. He proposed that a royalty 
of 10 cents a ton be collected on all coal 
mined, This would raise a welfare fund 
estimated at around $60,000,000 a year, if 
assessed against the annual output of both 
soft and hard coal. This fund was to be 
used to provide medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, retirement pay and other benefits for 
miners and their families. 

This welfare fund was the basic issue 
around which the strike turned. Mr. 
Lewis insisted that the operators accept 
the principle of a fund of this sort, to be 
administered by the union, and that the 
companies pay enough to assure mine- 


gtressing wages as much as other things. 
Wages of soft-coal miners, in terms 
of take-home pay, have increased more 
since 1939 than wages of workers in any 
other major industry. The increase in 
average weekly earnings, including over- 
time, was 139.4 per cent in February, 
1946, over the weekly average for 1939. 
In terms of dollars and cents, this means 
that weekly earnings of soft-coal miners 
averaged $57.18 in February, against 
$23.88 in 1939. In the depression year of 
1933, the weekly average was $14.47. 
Hours of work in soft-coal mining in- 
creased from an average of 27.1 a week 
in 1939 to 45 a week in February. About 
6 hours of the 45 represents travel time 
to and from the places of work in the 
mines, which became paid work time in 
1943, so that the present work week ac- 
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The National Week 


tually is about 39 hours on the 1939 basis. 

Basic pay of soft-coal miners has not 
been raised since 1941, when it was in- 
creased to $1 an hour for those who work 
on a time basis and to 65 cents a ton for 
those who are paid on a tonnage rate. 
The basic work week in the mines is 7 
hours a day and 5 days a week, plus travel 
time and exclusive of overtime. Thus, it 
is overtime pay that swelled miners’ aver- 
age weekly earnings to $57.18. 

The miners now want to keep their pres- 
ent weekly earnings, while working fewer 
hours. This can be done only by an in- 
crease in the basic pay. 

Working conditions. The union is de- 
manding that something be done to make 
the mines a safer place to work. Safety 
laws in some States are criticized as in- 
adequate, and workmen’s compensation 
payments for mine accidents, when paid, 
are small. A totally disabled miner in 
Kentucky, for example, draws only $15 a 
week in compensation. In many States, 
operators can elect to stay out of the com- 
pensation systems. During current nego- 
tiations with the union, the operators of- 
fered a provision in the new contract re- 
quiring operators to provide compensation 
coverage in States where it is optional. 

What Mr. Lewis wants is a uniform 
system of compensation in all the States, 
to be financed by the welfare fund. 

Hospital facilities and medical care, the 
union contends, are far short of needs in 
many mining communities. Miners com- 
plain that company doctors sometimes rep- 
resent the operators in compensation and 
insurance cases, in addition to treating the 
sick and injured. They also complain that 
hospitals often are distant, poorly equipped 
and understaffed. 

Medical services for miners are pro- 
vided by most coal companies through 
voluntary deductions from workers’ pay. 
The union claims that deductions for med- 
ical care, hospitalization, accident insur- 
ance and other items run as high as $10 
to $12 a month. The operators contend 
that. the average, for those who elect to 
have deductions made, runs closer to $5 
a month. The company-doctor system is 
a voluntary service, and employers often 
are called upon to make up the differ- 
ence between actual cost of the system 


and the amount of payments made by the 


miners. The system is defended by the 
operators as one that has prevented epi- 
demics and provided a better health pro- 
gram for workers than any other indus- 
try has provided. 

The welfare fund, demanded by the 
union, would supplement the company 
health system and federal Social Security 
benefits. But the companies complain 
that union officials would be free to use 
the welfare fund as they saw fit. 

Future of coal. The miners’ demands 
that were behind the strike have a direct 
relation to what is happening in the coal 
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industry now and to its long-range 
prospects. 

The cost of coal, in relation to other 
fuels, is an issue that the operators must 
face in negotiating wage rates, welfare 
funds and other items that increase oper- 
ating costs. While the demand for coal 
is sure to remain high for at least a year, 
the operators look for other fuels to cut 
into their markets seriously after that. 

In support of their fear of loss of mar- 
kets, the operators point out that coal has 
been losing out to other fuels as a source 
of industrial energy for the last 30 years. 
Official figures are cited to show that, be- 
tween 1900 and 1917, coal supplied be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent of U.S. indus- 
trial energy. By the start of the second 
World War, coal’s contribution had 
dropped to 40 per cent. Meanwhile, use of 
petroleum for industrial power was in- 
creasing from 4.8 per cent to 32.7 per cent; 
natural gas went from 3.2 per cent to 10.8 
per cent, and water power from 1.8 per 
cent to 10.9 per cent. A coal-industry sur- 
vey showed that increased consumption of 
petroleum, gas and water power in 1944 
over 1923 equaled 287,000,000 tons of coal. 


Efficiency of miners has increased in 
this country, largely due to mechanization, 
while efficiency in Great Britain and other 
countries has declined. Output per man- 
day in the U. S. is 5% tons, compared 
with about 1 ton in Britain. Because of 
this increased output per man, the union 
claims that operators’ return increased 58 
per cent between 1938 and 1945 while 
basic hourly wages were rising only 15.1 
per cent. 

Age of miners is a partial measure of 
the coal industry’s future. Many young men 
are not returning to the mines from the 
armed services. Average age of miners now 
is about 45 years. A continuation of this 
trend will mean still more mechanization. 

The outlook, then, is this: For the 
consumer, coal prices are sure to be higher 
in the months ahead. Increases won by 
the union are to be offset by higher ceil- 
ings on coal. The industry, in weighing 
Mr. Lewis’s demands, faces the problem 
of trying to hold its own in competition 
with such stably priced fuels as oil and gas. 
If coal prices get too high, the mine op- 
erators may find themselves in a dying 
industry. 
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INDUSTRY’S LOSSES IN STRIKES 


Poor Reports in First Quarter, 1946, Despite Aid of Tax Refunds 


Profits shown by steel 
companies only after 
dipping into reserves 


Tax refunds to U. S. corporations are 
not turning losses from strikes and shut- 
downs into profits. First-quarter earnings 
reports indicate that wartime tax laws are 
doing no more than they were supposed 
to do—cushion the losses that result from 
the switch from wartime to peacetime 
operations. 

These reports provide a definite answer 
to the charge of CIO President Philip 
Murray during the steel strike that “steel 
companies may remai. idle all through 
1946 and still make a profit.” The basis 
for Mr. Murray’s charges was a claim that 
corporate profits were guaranteed by tax 
refunds promised from carry-backs of ex- 
cess-profits tax credits or operating losses. 

Earnings statements now being issued 
suggest that, with prolonged shutdowns, 
from whatever cause, the best that carry- 
backs can do is to reduce losses. The re- 
ports show further that most industries 
hit by strikes or other stoppages wound 
up the first three months of 1946 deep in 
the red. This was true particularly of the 
automobile, electrical-equipment and ma- 
chinery industries, and only by dipping 
heavily into-reserves were steel companies 
able to report a profit. 

General Motors Corp., among auto- 
mobile companies, suffered most severely 
trom strikes. GM plants were shut down 
for almost the entire quarterly period, 


and gross income fell to $75,754,000, 
compared with receipts of more than 


$1,000,000,000 in the first quarter of 1945. 

Expenses during the strike continued 
despite the shutdown and added up to 
$164,663,000. That produced an operating 
deficit of $88,900,000, against a net profit, 
after taxes, of $50,230,000 for the corre- 
sponding 1945 quarter. 

The total deficit was reduced by re- 
ported tax credits of $52,800,000, which left 
a net deficit for the quarter of $36,100,000. 

Refunds from excess-profits tax carry- 
backs, however, account for only $15,- 
100,000 of this reduction, less than a sixth 
of the loss. The remaining $37,700,000 in 
tax credits is an estimate of the reduced 
taxes that will be paid on 1946 earnings 
because of the loss recorded in the first 
quarter due to the strike. 

Chrysler Corp., the second largest au- 
tomobile manufacturer, was noc tied up 
by a strike during the quarter, but plants 


were closed or slowed down because of 
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—Harris & Ewing 
PHILIP MURRAY 
. «+ No profits were found in the cushion 


parts and materials shortages. And, like 
General Motors, Chrysler was unable to 
show a first-quarter profit in spite of tax 
credits and reconversion reserves. 

Operations for the period produced a 
net deficit of $5,653,000, compared with a 
net profit, after taxes, of $9,094,000 for the 
first quarter of 1945. In addition, Chrys- 
ler reported reconversion expenses of $2,- 
272,000, and assigned $457,000 in 1946 
taxes to the quarter’s operations. That sent 
the quarter’s total deficit to $8,382,000. 

Carry-backs and other tax recoveries are 
estimated at $7,150,000 for the quarter, 
and Chrysler also transferred $402,000 
from reconversion reserves previously set 
up. That reduced the quarter’s deficit to 
$830,000. In spite of an allowance for tax 
recoveries that exceeded the loss on op- 
erations, Chrysler was unable to report a 
quarterly profit to its stockholders. 

Steel companies generally dipped into 
reserves to erase strike losses and other re- 
conversion costs and their first quarter re- 
ports show net profits. 

United States Steel Corp., thus, re- 
ported a net profit for the quarter of $10,- 
238,000, against $15,379,000 for ‘the cor- 
responding qua ier in 1945. But this was 


done only after transferring $17,033,000 
from reserves and estimating a tax saving 
of $6,800,000 for 1946 because of operat- 
ing losses in the first quarter. 

Total strike and reconversion costs were 
reported by the steel company at $28, 
183,000. That produced an operating defi- 
cit for the quarter of $13,595,000, which 
was turned into a profit only by charging 
the strike costs to reserves already set up 
for “abnormal costs arising out of the 
war.” This company paid no excess-profits 
taxes for 1944 or 1945, and, therefore, can 
claim no carry-back for an unused excess- 
profits credit. 

The steel company’s gross income for 
the period was $265,857,000, against a gross 
of $491,085,000 in the first quarter of 1945. 
Out of the 1945 gross, the company re- 
ported a net quarterly profit of $15,379,000 
after setting aside $14,500,000 for taxes. 
Incidentally, the U. S. Steel report esti- 
mated that the Treasury will iose tax 
revenue from the company as a result of 
the strike to the extent of $17,900,000. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. took the same 
course as the larger steel company in dip- 
ping into reserves to report an adjusted 
profit tor the quarter. This company trans- 
ferred $11,000,000 from reserves to meet 
strike and reconversion costs. That was 
sufficient to meet an operating deficit of 
$6,196,000 and report a profit of $4,804,000 
tor the quarter. 

These examples are typical of corpora- 
tion practices for the first quarter. They 
indicate that postwar business is following 
the pattern that legislators foresaw when 
wartime tax laws were written. At the time 
it was expected that the end of the war 
would saddle many companies with ex- 
traordinary expenses that could be partial- 
ly met through refunds of excess-profits 
taxes paid in war years. The provision for 
carry-backs was designed to encourage 
business to go ahead with postwar expan- 
sion programs despite the prospect of losses 
in the initial months. These tax provisions 
now are having the designed effect. 

Earning; reports for the first quarter re- 
veal, however, that tax refunds are insuf- 
ficient to meet more than a part of postwar 
losses. During war years, however, com- 
panies generally refrained from increasing 
dividend payments to stockholders despite 
larger profits flowing from Government 
war orders. Instead, these profits were 
added to reserve accounts as a protection 
against expected postwar expenses. Tiat 
policy now is paying off, but the outlook 
is that reserves will be lower at the end of 
the year than at the beginning. 
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, Presiclent’s Week. 
TENSION OVER COAL 


Truce by Miners as Mr. Truman Is Pressed to Tell What He'll Do 


White House work toward 
a new and acceptable plan 
for employe welfare fund 


It was the 39th day of the coal strike, 
one day before John L. Lewis called for a 
two-week truce and said the miners would 
go back to work while negotiations go 
forward. 

All across the nation, the grip of the 
strike was being felt. Cuts were being or- 
dered in the use of electricity and gas. 
Schedules of passenger trains were being 
canceled. Industries were coming to a grad- 
ual halt. Schools and theaters faced the 
prospect of closing. The nation’s coal bins 
were all but empty. 

In Washington, the question was rising 
as to what President Truman would do. 





—Actis 
BROWNOUT BEFORE TRUCE 
The problem was brighter... 


Telegrams were demanding action from the 
White House. Tension was growing. 

Press conference. This was the setting 
for President Truman’s press conference 
last week. A hundred and sixty-two re- 
porters jammed into the space before the 
President’s desk to learn what he intended 
to do. The first question voiced the com- 
mon thought: 

What about the coal situation? 

Mr. Truman said the coal situation was 
just like it had been. 

How is that? 

The President said the reporters could 
see how it was. 
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Senator [Wayne] Morse [Rep., of Ore- 
gon] says you have not used the full extent 
of your authority to bring the strike to 
an end. Do you think you have? 

Yes, the President said. He thought 
that he had, and he intended to continue 
to do so. 

Do you think you have at present suffi- 
cient authority to bring an end to the 
strike without the acquiescence of Mr. 
Lewis? 

Mr. Truman said he had not gone into 
that thoroughly; that he was surveying 
the possibilities. 

Last week you said you did not yet 
consider the coal strike a strike against 
the Government. Do you consider it so 
now? 

The President said it was slowly and 
gradually approaching that stage. 

Do you approve the payment of a roy- 
alty on production in any instance? 

Mr. Truman has not gone into that 
question, but he thinks the Wagner Act 
provides against tt. 

In that connection, [the Government] 
has granted the Electrical Workers Union 
a 1 per cent pay-roll tax to be paid by the 
manufacturers’ association to supplement 
a pension fund— 

The President said that was not quite 
the same thing as was proposed by the 
miners. 

You appointed a board the other day 
to investigate the air-lines dispute, but 
you have not appointed one to investigate 
the coal strike. Why is that? 

Mr. Truman said the law provides for 
one in the air-lines strike, but there is not 
any law providing for one in the coal 
strike. 

If you decide that the coal strike is a 
strike against the Government, will you 
seize the mines? 

The President will cross that bridge 
when he comes to it. 

Do you favor any legislation to give you 
more powers? 

Yes, Mr. Truman said, he had asked 
for a law back in December, but 
it had been refused. He still thinks it 
would bea good thing. [This was for 
fact-finding boards.] 

Rather than just answering specific 
questions, Mr. President, won’t you say 
a few words on the general coal-strike pic- 
ture so that we can see just what it is? 

The President said he would rather not 
discuss it now. He would like to, but he is 
not ready to. He will discuss it at a later 
date. 

Will you do this in a talk to the people? 


No, Mr. Truman has not contemplated 
that. 

Do you expect the parties in the railroad 
dispute to get together? 

The President hopes they will. 

Do you contemplate seizure of the rail. 
roads in the event of a strike? 

Yes, the President does. 

Reporters left with the feeling that no 
sign had been given that an end to the 
strike was in sight. Questions had flown so 
fast that the reporters had forgotten to 
wish the President a happy birthday. 

Strike truce. On the 40th day of the 
strike, Mr. Truman invited Mr. Lewis to 
the White House. Presidential aides, nego- 
tiators, Government officials had _ been 
working steadily. But, to them, as to 
others, the curt announcement by Mr. 
Lewis before he went to the White House 





—Harris & Ewing 
62ND BIRTHDAY SMILE 
... but the occasion was overshadowed 


that he was willing to call a two-week 
truce, while the miners went back to work 
and negotiations went ahead, came as 4 
complete surprise. 

Inside the White House, however, a plan 
was being evolved that would provide a 
health and welfare fund to be administered 
by a commission, rather than by the union. 
No mode of financing the operation was 
suggested. But it would not be provided 
by royalties on the coal that the workers 
mine. It would come from a source yet to 
be negotiated. 

The tension at the White House began 
to ease. 
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Hundreds of industrialists have 
already discovered the numerous 
advantages of this important 
territory. For detailed and confi- 
dential information, write to the 
Industrial and Agricultural De- 
partment, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke 17, Virginia. 
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es) Starry-eyed couples are having a 

> tough time finding homes these days 

. .. but down-to-earth industrialists 

seeking plant locations are in luck. 

There is plenty of room in Norfolk and 

Western territory, that vast rich area 

between the Midwest and the Vir- 

ginia Seacoast...and midway 

between the North and the South... 

plenty of room for industries to locate, 

grow and expand. Here are raw materials 

and natural resources galore, an abundance 

of pure water, ample power and highest- 

quality all-purpose bituminous coal, intelligent 

native labor, a tax policy that’s friendly to industry, 

plus the Norfolk and Western Railway’s unexcelled 

rail service and the ice-free year-round Port of Norfolk 

which put you right next door to domestic and world 

markets. And, when you locate in N.. & W. territory, 

you will find congenial people to live with, good schools 

for the children, scenic beauty, mountain and seashore 

resorts, and a climate that is mild and healthful. If you are 

an industrialist looking for a home — an ideal place to locate 
or relocate your plant — you will find it here. 





BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 








“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
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ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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WHOSE COAL? 


BY .DAVID LAWRENCE 


America has been in an irritable mood because of 
the coal strike. 

Almost everybody has been blaming one man— 
John L. Lewis—or else the unions and their power to 
shut off the nation’s fuel supply. 

But is it as simple as that? Is it really a matter of 
one man’s personality or even the bargaining power 
of a nation-wide union? We fall easily into the habit 
of personalizing our public issues and controversies. 

Coal strikes have come periodically for many years. 
Always there is a shut-down or threat of it. Always 
there is a bitter controversy, and in the end the price 
of coal is raised, the public pays the bill, the under- 
lying issues are left unsettled, and everybody forgets 
about them until the next strike is called. Commission 
after commission is appointed. President after Presi- 
dent offers mediation and arbitration, but it is only 
through economic exhaustion of one side or the other 
that a compromise settlement is customarily com- 
pelled. 

Surely this is not the way for an intelligent democ- 
racy to deal with the production of one of the most 
important of all its natural resources. 

Whose coal is it that we burn? 

The coal comes out of ground that has been bought 
and sold or inherited over the years. Ownership has 
been absolute. Until recently, an owner of a natural 
resource could pay whatever wages he wished and 
insist on whatever hours of work he pleased. Labor 
could take it or leave it. 

Then came the unions. Their leaders fought an 
uphill struggle. Unionism has not been enlightened at 
all times nor has it been free from violence as a means 
of getting its demands accepted. But gradually over 
the years the chiefs of the miners’ union have forced 
the pay scale up. 

Lewis as a crusader: None of the leaders, however, 
has succeeded in achieving proper safety laws or a 
system of compensation for those maimed or killed in 
mine disasters. John L. Lewis, now at the peak of his 
career, sees this as his opportunity to do something 
that will immortalize him in the ranks of the 400,000 
miners. 


Is this ambition? Yes, perhaps. Is it something from 
which the leader will profit personally? Not at all. 1 
is, in fact, the same urge that often comes to a crusade: 
to do something lasting and beneficial for his fellow 
men even at the cost of abuse and ostracism. 

But, you will say, why can’t all these things be done 
by conference or by peaceful negotiation? Why dd 
Lewis refuse to talk about wage demands until the 
principle of the welfare fund was accepted by the oper- 
ating managers? Why did he allow the mines to be 
shut down while the public health and economic fe 
of the nation are jeopardized through lack of fuel? 


Miners’ plight old story: These questions have 
been asked again and again in past years when serious 
strikes have occurred. There is only one tragic answer. 
It is the answer that has come through the ages when 
human beings rebel against their lot. Revolution 
against tyranny gave birth to this republic. Stated 
in terms of the miners’ strike, the answer is that by 
no other means except a strike that arouses and awak- 
ens the entire nation do the miners’ union and John L. 
Lewis get attention for the demands which they feel 
are necessary to the future welfare of the workers. 

It isn’t as if the issue were new. It has been up 
frequently. The plight of the miners didn’t arise over- 
night. Men have gone down into the coal pits day 
after day for many years in America. They have lived 
in the darkness of the underground. With flickering 
lights in their caps, they have groped for hours every 


of the mines. They have crawled in dampness and in 


crushed by a cave-in or by explosions due not always | 


to improper use of explosives but to the unpredictable § yl 


movements of a shaken earth. It is the most hazardous 
occupation in the world. Yet what of the families le/t 


behind when accidents come? What of the anxiety | 


every day until the worker returns to his home? 

All this the miner endures for a dollar an hour. In 
1941 he worked a seven-hour day and five days a week 
and made $35 for his family. In wartime he worked 
seven days and often as much as 54 hours a week. 
He got $63 but he worked hard for it. 
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and fores pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


jonal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


Public and miners as well as owners have righ 
the nation’s coal mines—Lewis continues fight fg 
workers’ conditions which has been going on for ¢ 


& from 
all. It 
usader: 
fellow 


The miners are tired. They produced in wartime 
by long hours the coal for the factories that built our 
armament for victory. Their leader says the strike 
gives them a needed rest and offers at the same time 
a chance to get a settlement on the matter of pay as 
well as a welfare fund. 

Let us ask ourselves a question individually. How 
many of us would do a miner’s work for $35 a week 
or for 54 hours—at $63? How many of us would refuse 
to accept such employment at any price unless we 
were assured that our families would have adequat¢ 
compensation if anything happened to us in the mines 
have | The safety laws of many of our states relating tg 
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€rl0US @ mining inspection are a scandal. The situation in th 
swe. 7 warding of compensation for injuries is no bettd 
when Coal mining has become a national and not a stg 
lution problem. The miners are organized nationally and, 
tated | ae the owners. The operating managers collect d 
at by J by the ton from their members and, by the ter 
awak- F) special law of Congress, they can add to the s 
hn L. price the expenses of their associations or trade bo 

y feel § They can fix prices in peacetime without runnin 
rkers. | gsinst the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. They havg¢ 
‘UP ‘Vain immunities granted to no other industry. 
— Whatever these expenses, the owners may adgq 

3 day il to their prices. They, for the most part, 4 
lived conducting their businesses at a loss. They are g 
ering in most instances a “fair return.” The public pa 
sad pill, and the public must insist on a fair return 

I air jniners, too. It is unfortunate that it takes a str 

d : pring out the issues. 

si | A fight for welfare fund: Nationalization 4 
table fines would be a confession of defeat on every 

‘iim 2 The answer to every difficult problem is not 


leit Me over to the State. The government must cd 
win q Mf course, the intervention it has already begun 
#>al industry, but it must see to it, by a syste 
gulation, that the miners and the owners da 
Hamage the interests of the public. 

It was argued by the operating managers that 
Lewis had not been willing for weeks even to di 
wages and hours until the welfare fund was dispé 
of. The impression was broadcast that Lewis wa 
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“CRYSTAL BALL” 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Zorecvng 44 Ucuum Rescarck 


755 RIDGE ROAD WESF, 
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to helfr flan future business 


No fortune-teller’s crystal, this, but a laboratory model 
of a DPI high-vacuum molecular still. This “crystal ball” 
has forecast the fortune of many a once worthless sub- 
stance, by reclaiming precious oil fractions separable in 
no other way. 

The bell-jar still, and its commercial prototypes now in 
production-line use at DPI, represent a wealth of research 
experience in high-vacuum technology —experience and 
scientific data you may be able to use in making plans 

for your future business or product improvement. 
Because DPI research means: 
1. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation. 
Many substances “‘undistillable’’ before—waxes, heavy 
oils and fats—come apart magically in the molecular 
stills, yielding fractions often more valuable than the 
parent substances. 
2.Exploring the production and use of high vacuum. 
By using vacuums up to one ten-billionth the density of 
air, original research in high-vacuum chemistry has 
created entirely new types of equipment for many uses: 
high-vacuum stills, pumps and gauges, special oils and 
lens-coating equipment —with more to come as more uses 
are found for high vacuum in research and industry. 


3. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins. 
A major part of DPI operation is the high-vacuum dis- 
tillation of bland, stable concentrates of vitamin A and E. 
Much of what is now known about these vitamins has 
originated from DPI research—a continuing source of 
up-to-date information that many DPI customers have 
found useful. DPI invites your inquiry on any count in 
which its experience can be helpful to you. 


ROCHESTER 13, "NEW YORE 


Copyright 1946, Distillation Products, Inc. 
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of Natienel Issues 


Issues Raised 
By Mine Strike: 


Press Opinions 


The coal strike has brought forth wide. 
spread demands from the newspapers for 
legislation to prohibit production royalties 
such as John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers are seeking. Editors are demand- 
ing a revision of labor laws to equalize 
more nearly the positions of labor and of 
capital. And many favor federal interven. 
tion in strikes that threaten public welfare, 
rather than waiting until a truce is called, 

Seizure as a “first step” is favored by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.), 
which answers the argument that it would 
be futile by saying that “public opinion 
can always be depended on to settle an 
issue” of the power of an individual labor 
leader against the U.S. Government. It 
urges as a second step “legislation to pro- 
tect the nation against the kind of an- 
archy it is now witnessing.” If Mr. Lewis’s 
levy on coal tonnage were granted, it ob- 
serves, “his union would become a pri- 
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{ | {ji[ THIS COAL CRISIS ih 


IS A NATIONAL 
DISASTER! 
























—Berryman in Washington Star 


A TRUCE FOR DISASTER 


vate taxing authority and .. . the way 
would be open for the introduction of 
the same principle in all industries.” 

The proposed antiroyalty laws, says 
the Baltimore Sun (Ind.-Dem.), “are 
worthy, lacking anything better.” But, it 


adds, “they are mere fringe attacks, 
the basic trouble,” 


glancing blows at 
which “grows out of the special privileges 
given unions . . . since 1933.” The Sun 
urges that these privileges “be swept 
largely away and the unions returned 
to... simple equality before the law”— 
“not by piecemeal legislation,” but “by 
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Pick the place you want to go and write for reserva- Reserve Pullman space for a trouble-free trip that 
tions. When you get word there’s room for you, see will get you there safely—in more comfort than you'll 
your railroad ticket agent and... get going any other way! 


How to start on your vacation 
( WITHOUT A WORRY IN THE WORLD ) 


3 No worry about weather, roads or mountains in an No worry about privacy or sleep. Your air-conditioned 
all-steel Pullman car. Pullman’s been the safest way Pullman space is all your own, with big, comfortable 
of going places fast for more than 80 years! beds it’s a joy to stretch out in! 

8 : : 


YOUR VACATION. GO PULLMAN SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


46, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Pro and Con 


new and broad policy.” The antitrug 
laws, it observes, “will never and ought 
never to be enforced against the unions 
with the literal rigor called for where pred. 
atory capital conspires against the public 
interest . . . but there is a line beyond 
which the community cannot afford to let 
even a favored group abuse its favors.” 

Asserting that “the unqualified right t 
strike in all industry can no longer be up. 
held in this country,” the Goshen (Ind) 
News-Democrat (Ind -Rep.) suggests “n. 
fusal to recognize ‘sympathy’ strikes, but 
allowing those with real grievances to halt 
work, and recognizing that the joining of 
all miners in one union is as much g 
monopoly as would be the joining of al] 
coal-mine owners to fix prices or wages.” 

“It may be that the problem [of in. 
dustrial strife] will never be solved sat- 
isfactorily,” says the Topeka (Kans) 
Daily Capital (Rep.), “until there is g 
decentralization of both industrial and 
labor organizations.” 

“The chickens of the Wagner Labor Ae 
and other grants of power to union leai- 
ers are coming home to roost,” says the 
Philadelphia Inquirer (Ind.-Rep.) , calling 
for “a thorough housecleaning of labor leg. 
islation.” It terms the proposed ban ona 
private tax by unions “only a beginning,” 
and believes “all special legal immunities 
of labor and every other group should be 
abolished.” 

“Equalization of rights and _respons- 
bilities as between capital and_ labor is 
long overdue,” declares the New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier (Ind.). “And 
strikes in public utilities and great basic 
industries . . . should be outlawed, pe ading 
full use of mediation and arbitration.” 

Likewise the New York Journal of 
Commerce (Ind.) believes that “the obli- 
gation to bargain collectively should be 
imposed upon labor by law, as it has 
been upon management.” Without amend- 
ment of the Wagner Act “so as to specify 
unfair labor practices for employes, as 
well as employers,” it adds, “Government 
must intervene” when unions ignore their 
“elementary obligations.” 

As to the coal strike in particular, 
few papers share the view of the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Times-Herald (Ind), 
which says: “The only thing for the coal 
operators and the Government to do is to 
make the best terms they can with Lewis as 
fast as they can, and let the country get 
back to normal coal consumption.” 

Mr. Lewis’s “squeeze-play must not be 
allowed to work,” declares the Troy 
(N.Y.) Record (Rep.), which calls for 
congressional action at once against the 
“vicious” royalties proposal. 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind) 
says the only “hope of relief” is amend- 
ment of the revised Case bill “to protect 
the country against any strike staged in 
flagrant violation of the public interest.” 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


WV 0:  DEPENDABILIT/ 


AND GIVES YOU EXTRA VALUES 





MMAGIN 





THIS HORN BLOWS TO 
MAKE BRAKES BETTER! 


You're looking at a horn that blows 
dust-storms instead of musical notes. 
Our engineers built it to help them 
develop the most dependable brakes 
for all kinds of driving conditions. 

Into this horn they pour dust. 
It’s the sharp, scratchy, abrasive 
kind that whirls across roads in des- 
ert regions—the most destructive 
dust you are likely to meet in your 
driving. Then they turn on the wind, 
and a dust-storm screams round and 
round inside. 


Plymouth 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


The entire horn has to be specially 
lined—or the flying dust would eat 
right through it. And the tempera- 
ture climbs to Death Valley heat— 
or higher. 


In the midst of this inferno, we 
test the dust protection of brakes, 
so we can be sure they will serve 
dependably and long on our cars 
and trucks. Metal parts and rubber 
seals that stand up under this pun- 
ishment can withstand successfully 
any dusty driving conditions you 
meet. 

Chrysler Corporation people ap- 
plied practical imagination to create 


the dust-storm horn—and hundreds 
of other devices we use to test the 
quality of materials, parts and our 
finished products. 

Other results of this imagination 
are improved methods like Super- 
finish, better materials like Amola 
Steel, important features like Float- 
ing Power and gyrol Fluid Drive. 
And the same imagination has put 
more extra values—like the New- 
Type Brakes and Safety-Rim W heels 
—into the new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler cars. 

You'll enjoy Kostelanetz’ ‘Music Millions Love” 
—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P. M., EDT. 


DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products 


Mopar Parts & Accessories 











adding enchantment y 
to your first post-war ~~ 
vacation! LA 
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IVE solid gleaming miles of luxury 
ae are rolling off the production 
lines. They're alive with the up-to-the-minute 
features for which thousands of New York 
Central passengers voted. And many of these 
cars of tomorrow are ready today tor your first 
post-war vacation. Ready to carry you, at low 
coach fares, on your way to the Adirondacks, 
New England, Niagara Falls, Canada, the 
Great Lakes or the Western Wonderlands, 





Your vacation starts the minute you Smart, spacious dressing lounges 
board one of these smooth-riding feature streamlined fixtures, lighted 
streamlined coaches...with their ad- mirrors, electric outlets for curling 
vanced air conditioning and extra iron or razor... . the latest appoint- 
wide sightseeing windows. ments for your comfort. 


ORK CENTRAL 


The Scenic Water Level Route 





Nios 











Lots of leg room in the new feather- 
soft seats. Touch a plastic knob and 
they adjust instantly for reading or 
resting. Avd...on many trains, your 
seat is reserved at no extra charge. 


CARS ENOUGH FOR 52 NEW STREAMLINERS 
TO UNDERLINE THE NEW IN NEW YORK CENTRAL! 
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____. Question — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should the Government continue to 
pay subsidies as a means of holding 
down prices of commodities? 


Whether subsidies now paid on food 
and certain industrial raw materials 
should be continued is a question of 
national interest. To present a cross 
section of informed opinion, The 
United States News asked members 
of Congress, agricultural experts busi- 
nessmen and others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), Va.; Chairman, Committee on Rules; 
Member, Civil Service, Finance, Naval Af- 
fairs Committees, 

answers: 

I emphatically do not think subsidies 
should be continued as a means of holding 
down prices. The payment of subsidies is 
a dangerous and insidious practice. The 


American people are enjoying the greatest | 
prosperity in their history, and it is cer- | 
tainly unwise to borrow money for the | 
purpose of paying subsidies allegedly to | 


hold down the cost of living when, in many 
instances, they do not do so. 


Maple T. Harl 


Washington, D. C.; Chairman, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., 


answers: 


Basically, I am opposed to payment of | 
subsidies; however, developments in recent | 
months have convinced me that it would | 
be unwise for the Government to lift all) 


subsidies during the next few months. I am 
sure this would lead to an increase in the 
retail cost of many important items, par- 
ticularly food, and in turn it would lead 
to a demand for further increases in wages 


and would lead eventually to increases in | 
parity prices on agricultural commodities. | 
This would certainly contribute to the gen- | 


eral inflationary psychology. I believe that 
subsidies should be dropped at the earliest 
practical date. 


Wilson W. Wyatt 


Washington, D. C.; Administrator, National 
Housing Agency, 
answers: 

At present two types of subsidies are 
necessary in housing. One is to stimulate 
production of building materials without 
an inflationary general price rise. The 
method is to pay premiums covering the 
unusual expenses caused by rapid accelera- 
tion in production. When these unusual 
expenses end, so do the subsidies. 


The second type of subsidy is to get | 
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The EASY WAY 


fo open a new frontier 


HERE’S anunexplored marketon 

the horizon . . . a vast land of 
consumers eager to buy products 
containing DDT! And scores of 
manufacturers are anxious to get 
a share of the new market—with 
products that rely on DDT as a 
sales feature. But to be successful, 
a DDT preparation must be pre- 
cisely formulated! 


For this reason, Du Pont offers 
assistance to organizations plan- 
ning the development of better DDT 
products . .. products the public 
can trust! The manufacturer who 
sees a place for DDT in his prod- 
uct can draw upon the wealth of 


knowledge gained from Du Pont’s 
laboratory and field research. 

And Du Pont can supply Tech- 
nical Grade DDT that’s uniformly 
dependable because of the way it 
is manufactured. It works well in 
either dry or liquid formulations 
and dissolves quickly, forming 
clear solutions. 

If you have a DDT idea— 
whether for insecticides or new 
type product—work it out with 
Du Pont. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Del- 
aware. 


If it has todo with DDT, 
work it out with DU PONT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 
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Fan Mail 





ache” “41 love to get letters, 
B don’t you, Whitey?” 

pile ' “You bet, Blackie, it’s nice to 
Ww know that people like you.” 


You said it, Whitey. For genera- 


tions, this famous Scotch has been — 
,BLACK & WHITE | 
winning the favor of people all anOED scoTcH Wms 





over the world by giving them 
what they want—Scotch with 


character! 





“BLACK s WHITE 
Te Scoteh with Characler 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 











Question of the Week 


decent homes for those whose incomes are’ 
so low that their needs cannot be met by 
housing built by private enterprise at a 
fair profit. Like premium payments, this 
form of federal aid should not continue 
indefinitely. The permanent cure for the 
situation that makes this second subsidy 
necessary is a rise in income for those who 
now need assistance to a point where they 
can afford privately built housing. 

Subsidies often are medicine. Nobody 
likes to take medicine. But, under certain 
circumstances, we take it to restore our 
health. Too often the alternative to subsi- 
dies—as in the case of premium payments 
for expanded production—is inflation. In- 
flation is a disease—and it can’t be can- 
celed like a subsidy. 








Lawrence Brock 
Wakefield, Nebr.; President, The Corn Belt 
Livestock Feeders Association, 
answers: (by telegraph) 

Livestock feeders are opposed to the 
paying of subsidies by the Government. 
They are not in favor of inflation. But 
they know that, in practice, holding prices 
down has stimulated consuming demand 
and limited production, further increasing 
the inflationary unbalance between supply 
and demand. 

If the consumers are concerned about a 
meat shortage at the present time it is 
nothing compared to what it will be 60 
days from now or until we have the re- 
moval of burdensome restrictions. 


F. A. Harper 


Ithaca, N.Y.; Professor of Marketing, New 
York State College of Agriculture ct Cornell 
University, 

answers: 

Popular support of food subsidies rests 
on the mistaken belief that everyone is 
helped when the Government subsidizes 
everyone's grocery bill. There is also the 
mistaken hope that inflation can be pre- 
vented by “buying off” the official index 
with subsidy money. 

Subsidies increase the inflationary money 
in people’s pockets. The excess already 
there is our inflation problem. A prewar 
diet now takes only 16 per cent of people’s 
income, or one third less than before the 
war. Why add further inflation money 
under these circumstances? 


Rep. Charles R. Robertson 
(Rep.), N. Dak.; Member, Flood Control, 
Indian Affairs, and Territories Committees, 

answers: 

It certainly should not. I consider no 
part of the present Administration’s pro- 
gram more dangerous or more lacking in 
forthright American thinking than the 
principle of subsidies to hold down prices 
of commodities. It is but-a means of taking 
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is Java, Sumatra, Borneoand other 
60 islands of the East Indies will play 
ai an important part in future inter- 
national trade. They contain a major 
portion of the world’s rubber, tin, oil 
and other raw materials. 
w Normal production cannot be re- 
” sumed until areas devastated during 
the war are rebuilt. Great Northern 
Railway’s Foreign Department is in- 
ts formed that many hundred million 
- dollars will be spent to do this job. 

It will require huge quantities of 
: ‘ machinery and supplies—many of 

which will be bought in the U.S. A. 

Much future commerce with the 
East Indies will flow through ports of 
# the Pacific Northwest and California. 
: These gateways to the Orient are 
's i served with dependable transportation 
e | by Great Northern Railway, an “‘old 
y hand” in Pacific trade. 


Consult: H. G. DOW, Vice President, 
Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, Freight 
Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th Street, St. 
Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, Foreign Freight 
: Agent, 4th Avenue and Union Street, Seaitle 
1, Wash., R. W. TRAYNOR, Import and 
Export Agent, 105 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois, or Great Northern freight 





Jinrikishas and American automodiles meet in the shopping district of Medan, 
0 traffic representatives in more than 50 cities a city of over 75,000 population in Sumatra—a major island of the East Indies. 
. in the United States and Canada. Sumatra exports rubber, oil, coffee, tea, spices and other valuable commodities. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Catacen Crit Laken, Fife Nerthuatt and. Cabfemia Feit 
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VOICE WRITING gives 
me time I never had 


before to see new 
prospects 





ent i) ye ™ 


He was missing out on good contracts 


for sheer lack of time. 
Desk work was tying him down... 


Until he turned to VOICE WRITING— 
and discovered two hours a day he never thought 


he could spare for outside calls! 


Thousands of executives have proved that they can literally talk their 
work away by dictating it to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. 
Letters, orders, memos, instructions speed off the desk. Delays, waste 
motion, are eliminated. Hours a day are saved. Just phone Ediphone, your 
city, and ask a representative for the full story. Or write Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Dept. D5. West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
ElLectionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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2uestion of the Week 








away money through the tax route from 
those who have worked long hours, saved, 
and used good judgment to make them. 
selves independent in the closing years 
of their lives. They have so directed their 
course that they will not be a load on the 
backs of the taxpaying public. 

This is truly a fundamental part of 
our American life. Why then should peo. 
ple who have put forth extra effort be 
compelled to pay through the tax route 
money in subsidies to hold prices down? 
I am definitely against it. 


Senator Aiken 
(Rep.), Vt.; Member, Committee on Agricul. 
ure and Forestry, 

answers: 

Although I was originally strongly op- 
posed to food subsidies, I do not believe 
they can all be discontinued at this time 
without causing hardship among low-in- 
come consumers. However, we should plan 
to reduce and eventually eliminate them, 
except where necessary to sustain a min- 
imum standard of living, as soon as possi- 
ble. This time will come when production 
begins to overtake demand and _ prices 
have gone over the peak. 


Charles W. Holman 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary, The National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, 
answers: 

Subsidies are a delusion to the public; 
a paralyzing threat to farmers; an instr. 
ment of inflation in the national economy. 

Subsidies mislead the public into think- 
ing food costs are being held down. But 
if less is paid to the grocer, it is only be 
cause more will be paid at the tax 
window. 

Dairy farmers fear the subsidy plan un 
der which almost one fourth of their re- 
turns depend on the whim of Government. 
In their insecurity they are liquidating or 
drastically culling their herds. Production 
is declining at unprecedented rates. 


Tyre Taylor 
Washington, D. C.; Washington Counsel, 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
answers: 

I do not think subsidies—either for 
keeping down food prices or as incentives 
to production of certain industrial raw 
materials—should be continued. 

In the case of the food subsidies, it is 
cifficult to see why—with the national 
income at the highest level in history—we 
should pass on a part of our grocery bills 
to succeeding generations. 

The same observation might be made 
with respect to lumber and other scarce 
commodities, plus the fact that such incen- 
tive payments have not been oversuccess- 
ful in securing maximum production. 
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SHE guides his planning 


why ideas move so effectively from 


Intelligently planned consumer re- 
search enables the man at the 
designing board to find out from the 
woman in the home how the prod- 
ucts she buys and uses can be made 
better. It is the partnership of man 
and woman at work in one of its 
most practical aspeets. 

This partnership has developed 
better homes, better appliances, 
better textiles. better foodstuffs—as 
the man who makes the product 


has sought the approval of the 


woman who influences its purchase. 


A Better Magazine, Too 


Since 1934 McCall's has employed 
this same resultful technique in its 
own research. A consumer study is 
conducted every month by personal 
contact with women in their homes. 
These studies enable MeCall’s edi- 
tors to build a magazine which re- 
flects, to a 


women think and want. 


unique degree, what 
This under- 


standing of its audience explains 


MecCall’s pages into the minds of its 

readers. 
For the 

3.500.000 homes 


a source of entertainment, inspira- 


women in more than 


MeCall’s is not only 


tion and guidance—it is actually a 


magazine they live by. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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LO PAINT BRUSHES 


LIDDEN research is blazing 
new trails to better living. 
Scientists in Glidden’s 26 research 
laboratories are doing this through 
the development of products and 
methods which will help make 
new and better things in new and 
better ways. 
The latest product of this research 
is an amazing new paint develop- 
ment—SPRED-Luster. It is top 
quality oil enamel that will mix 
with water—the first of its kind. 
It can be applied with an ease and 
speed never approached by any 
other paint. It literally cuts paint- 
ing time in half and dries quickly 
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to a satiny, high luster finish that 
“washes like a china plate.” 
Glidden research has led to other 
notable discoveries and develop- 
ments in such fields as food, chem- 
icals, pigments, powdered metals 
and resin products. For example, 
Glidden’s research with the soy 
bean has achieved startling results 
in paints, paper coating, fire- 
fighting foam and in the richly 
promising field of hormones. 

As a result, you will find the 
Glidden name today on a wide 
variety of products of pace-mak- 
ing quality—and there is every 
reason to believe that the future 
will bring many more. 
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GLIDDEN PRODUCES — 


Foods. Durkee’s Kamous Dressing, Mare 
garine, Shortening Spices and Worcestershire 
Sauce Dunham's Shred Cocoanut Special 


ingredients for bakeries and confectioners 
Vegetable Oils. Soybean, Cocoanut, Cottonseed, 
Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils 
Soybean Products. ‘A!phi:'’ Protein* Gam- 





ma Protein, Fine Chemicals, Lecithin, Sova Meal, 
Flour and Flakes, Poultry and Livestock Feeds. 
Paints. SPRED, SPRED-Luster, Jap-A-Lac, Rip- 
olin Enamel, Spray-Day-Lite, Glidair Aviation 
linishes . Endurance House Paint, Gliddenspar 





Varnish, Nubelite, Industrial) Paints, Industrial 
Lacquers, Enamels and Varnishes 





Chemicals and Pigments... Titanium Dioxide 
Lithopone Cadmium Colors Litharge, 

Red Lead, Euston White Lead, Cuprous Oxide, 

Miealith-G, Dry Colors 

Metals and Minerals... Powdered [ron, 

Copper, Lead and Tin, Wilkes Type Metal 

Naval Stores... Tsurs and Resins, Turpentine, 

Solvents, Synthetic Rubber Compounds, Com- 

pounds for Plastics 

*Trademark Registered 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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PRESSURE TO LIMIT STRIKES 


Bills in Congress That Would Restrict Workers’ Action in Disputes 


Prospects for passage of 
legislation while public is 
disturbed by coal walkout 


Once again John L. Lewis has inspired a 
stampede in Congress to do something 
about strikes. The soft-coal strike aroused 
the Senate to action just as the coal strikes 
of 1943 brought action that produced the 
War Labor Disputes Act. Pressure for an 
antistrike law will be eased only slightly as 
a result of the two-week truce under which 
Mr. Lewis ordered his men back to work. 

This sudden revival of interest in a strike 
law comes after many Senators, friendly to 
labor, had thought the issue almost dead 
for the present session. Now, however, 
there is little doubt that labor’s friends will 
be unable to prevent the enactment of 
some kind of law. 

Many formulas for curbing strikes were 
available as the Senators turned their at- 
tention to the job. New plans have been 
added since the House, weeks ago, passed 
and sent to the Senate the drastic Case 
bill. Some are long-range proposals estab- 
lishing mediation machinery, while others 
are aimed directly at Mr. Lewis. Major 
proposals under consideration include: 

The Lucas bill, sponsored by the usual- 
ly prolabor Senator Lucas (Dem.), of 
Illinois, would continue the wartime prac- 
tice of seizing struck plants or mines 
where the President has declared the pub- 
lic interest to be affected. It also provides 
penalties for individual strikers who fail to 
return to their jobs after seizure. The 
strikers would be considered to have quit 
their jobs voluntarily and would be de- 
prived of the protection of the Wagner 
Act for reinstatement. If the employer 
later rehired the workers, they would lose 
any seniority rights based on the previous 
employment. 

This bill is an attempt to reach the in- 
dividual striker with penalties. The War 
Labor Disputes Act contains criminal pen- 
alties for union leaders who encourage the 
strikers, but has no provision that would 
force the worker to return to the job. 
The legislation failed to end previous coal 
strikes even after Government. seizure. 
The Lucas bill includes the criminal pen- 
alties against strike leaders that are part 
of the War Labor Disputes Act. 

The Case bill carries provisions to en- 
force a cooling-off period before striking. 
A mediation board, which would be es- 
tablished under terms of the bill, would 
have the power to go into court to obtain 
injunctions restraining unions from strik- 
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ing for 30 days after giving notice of in- 
tent to strike. The bill also contains pro- 
visions for injunctions against violence and 
intimidation in strikes and against sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. 
Supervisory employes would be denied 
coverage of the Wagner Act, and protec- 
tion of the Act also would be denied those 
taking part in violence or in secondary 
boycotts. 

Mediation. The Senate Education and 
Labor Committee offered a substitute 
measure for the Case bill. The Commit- 
tee’s version contained a mediation board, 
but eliminated all penalty clauses except 
a special provision banning union inter- 





violating its provisions. This bill would 
extend to other unions the ban on royalties 
contained in the so-called Petrillo bill re- 
cently signed by the President. Mr. Lewis 
demanded early in his dealings with the 
coal operators that they pay into a health 
fund a royalty on each ton of coal mined. 

Out of those proposals and others ad- 
vanced on the floor, Congress is seeking to 
frame a law that would stop future strikes 
that affect the national economy. Changes 
in the Case bill that are made by the Sen- 
ate will have to be reconciled by a joint 
committee of House and Senate members. 
This process will take time. For that rea- 
son, few legislators expect Congress to com- 
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SENATOR LUCAS 
e+» Mr. Lewis inspired a stampede in Congress 


ference with transportation of farm prod- 
uce to market. A minority group on this 
Committee proposed amendments to in- 
sert penalties in the bill proposed by the 
majority. Employes who struck before ex- 
piration of a 60-day mediation period 
would lose any right to their jobs under 
the Wagner Act. This group would make 
unions subject to suit for breach of con- 
tract. Court action also could be taken in 
the case of violence in strikes or in the 
case of secondary boycotts. 

The Byrd-Robertson bill would pro- 
hibit unions from demanding, and employ- 
ers from making, royalty payments to 
unions. The proposal introduced by Sen- 
ator Byrd and Representative A. Willis 
Robertson, both Virginia Democrats, in- 
cludes fines and imprisonment for persons 


plete action on a bill in time to assist in 
settling the coal dispute. Barring presi- 
dential veto, a law that can be used in 
strikes of the future now is a distinct 
probability. 


Health Fund for Workers 


The way now is open for unions, with 
Government approval, to demand health 
and welfare funds financed by employers. 
The National Wage Stabilization Board 
has just ruled that contributions made by 
employers to such funds are not regulated 
by present wage controls. As a result, em- 
ployers in many industries can expect a 
sudden increase in demands of this type. 

There already is considerable precedent 
for such funds. More than 600,000 workers 
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TIRE TROUBLES DONT HAPPEN... 
THEVRE COMMITTED / 


ie scrunch your tires into the 
curb even at 3 miles an hour for that’s the way 


flats are born. 


Don’t jam your tires between the steel rim and a 
stone curb, or bang them into sharp road ruts, 
or slam them across car tracks at high speed — 
especially when underinflated—for you may rup- 

= ture the ply fabric, and then a thousand 
a ) miles or more later you’l have a flat tire. 
STFA : 


cer 


Any LEE TIRE service man can forecast such 
failures weeks in advance by taking off the tire 
and inspecting the casing on the inside, so have 
your tires inspected regularly. 

No road condition can build up enough internal 
pressure to explode a sound LEE passenger car 


tire. They’ll take a terrific beating for thousands 
of miles but even they can be abused and neglected. 


Tire troubles don’t happen; _— aN 


they’re committed; and care is the * LM 4S OA 


ro) onaleltkwmetetatelelcen 


Rpalece wie | EE pf Conshotncle RES. 


LEE RUGGER se TIRE CORPORATION 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U. S..A. 


Lee Deluxe Tires, Tubes and Accessories Division, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Industrial Rubber Products Division, Republic Rubber, Youngstown, Ohio 


Later Week 


are covered by benefit plans of various 
types that have been negotiated by unions 
and employers. John L. Lewis has made 
a health and welfare fund the No. 1 de- 
mand in his current dispute with the coal 
operators. 

The real meaning of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board’s first decision covering 
health funds is that certain types of funds 
may be financed by employers without 
regard to the pattern of wage increase 
that has been approved for their indus- 
tries. Employers’ contributions to funds 
of this sort are not to be classed as wage 
increases. Employers, however, must list 
their contributions as increased business 
costs when seeking price relief from OPA. 

In the soft-coal dispute, this means 
that, as far as the wage rules go, John L. 
Lewis could obtain the 1814-cents-an-hour 
increase won by steel, electrical, auto and 
other unions and then top it with employer 
contributions to a health fund. 

Definite requirements must be met 
by employers and union officials who wish 
to establish a health fund under the terms 
of the Wage Stabilization Board ruling. 
For example, Mr. Lewis’s original pro- 
posal apparently would need revision be- 
fore it could meet the formula laid down 
by the Board. The decision involved a 
pension-fund plan of the AFL’s Electrical 
Workers and the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association. The Board unani- 
mously ruled that the contributions to be 
made by the employers to the union’s pen- 
sion fund for retired members are not clas- 
sified as wage increases under wage regu- 
lations. The Board laid down certain re- 
quirements to be met by other plans be- 
fore they come under the ruling. These 
requirements add up to the following: 

Payments must be made into a fund 
that is segregated from general union or 
company funds. The fund must be ear- 
marked for specific purposes, such as health 
benefits, insurance, unemployment benefits, 
pensions and similar programs. 

Joint supervision of the fund by union 
and management members is recommend- 
ed. If the union administers the fund, the 
schedule of benefit payments must be 
agreed to by the employer in advance. 

The amount contributed by the em- 
ployer and the size of the benefits must 
be reasonable. In the electrical-contract- 
ing case, the Board found this test was 
met by employer contributions of 1 per 
cent of the gross pay roll and_ pension 
benefits of $42 a month. The Board, 
however, placed no definite limit on 
either figure. 

Those requirements, if applied to the 
coal case, apparently would force Mr. 
Lewis to accept joint administration of 
the health fund and some agreement with 
the operators as to the aims fbr which the 
fund is to be spent. The opinion in 
the electrical-contracting case indicates 
the Board might frown upon the royalty- 
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paper that conveys a truly distinctive im- 
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New Ecusta watermarked paper, made 
direct from linen flax, is already the choice 


of leading corporations. 


Ask your printer, lithographer, engraver 
or stationer to show you samples of this 
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—Wide World 
UNIONISTS HILLMAN, DUBINSKY 
... the miners had precedents 


payment plan originally proposed by Mr. 
Lewis. Most of the health plans already 
operating in other industries provide that 
the employer contribute a certain _per- 
centage of his pay roll, usually 2 or 8 
per cent. 

Precedents found in other industries 
where health funds are in existence will 
be cited by the unions in their attempts to 
extend the practice. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has found that at least 600,000 
workers are covered by health funds or in- 
surance plans that operate as_ follows: 

The union seldom is given outright con- 
trol of the fund. In plans covering about a 
third of the 600,000 workers, the union ad- 
ministers the fund, but even in these cases 
the employer usually agrees in advance on 
the size of benefit payments and other 
rules, and has an opportunity to check 
the books of the fund. Funds covering 
another third of the workers are super- 
vised jointly by company and_ union 
trustees. The other workers surveyed are 
covered by group-insurance programs nego- 
tiated by the unions. 

The employer pays the total cost of the 
health fund in most instances. He also 
pays the entire premium for more than 
half of theegroup-insurance programs. 

Benefits provided by the funds vary 
greatly, but they generally include pay- 
ments in cases of sickness or accidents off 
the job and for hospital bills. Some include 
payment of doctor bills and provide free 
medical examinations. The disability bene- 
fits range from $6 to $20 a week, while 
hospital benefits usually are $4 to $5 a 
day for a maximum of 31 days a year. 

Chief proponents of such health funds 
among union leaders are Sidney Hillman 
of the CIO’s Amalgamated Cluthing Work- 
ers; David Dubinsky of the AFL’s Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers, and Max 
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Zaritsky of the AFL Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers. Their unions have had 
plans of this type in effect for several 
years. Similar plans are found in other in- 
dustries, but to a lesser degree than in the 
clothing and hat industries. 


Outlook in Strikes 


With the coal strike now halted by a 
two-week truce, other major walkouts 
are threatening further interference with 
the industrial economy. The strike picture, 
aside from coal, looks like this: 

Railroad trainmen and engineers have 
scheduled a strike for May 18 to enforce 
their demands for higher wages and 
changes in working rules. One union offi- 
cial said the brotherhoods would _ insist 
upon action on their demands even if the 
Government seized the lines. This was in- 
terpreted as indicating the men would 
continue at work under seizure, which was 
the last resort of the Government after 
machinery of the Railway Labor Act failed 
to head off the strike. 

Shipping on the Pacific, Atlantic and 
Great Lakes is threatened by a CIO strike 
called for June 15. Six CIO maritime 
unions and one independent agreed to join 
in the walkout unless wage demands of all 
seven unions are met by mid-June. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. and the 
CIO’s Electrical Workers reached an agree- 
ment for ending the 115-day-old strike, 
subject to ratification by local unions. A 
pay increase of 18 cents an hour, with 
certain departmental variations, is the 
basis of settlement. Maintenance of mem- 
bership is continued, with the proviso that 
union members have an eight-day period 
in March of each year in which they may 
withdraw from the union without loss of 
employment status. 











—Barrow in Jersey Journal 
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y JONESES returned home to find that not a few uninvited 
guests had been around, having a grand time at the Jones’s ex- 
pense. Many distressing things had happened, the fault of those 
playful marauders who, in the guise of loose steps, falling 
branches, slippery walks or a maid’s loss of balance, devote 24 
hours a day to causing injuries. 

Think how much financial loss and personal embarrassment 
the Joneses could have saved themselves by having our Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Policy! It protects up to $10,000 for 
each accident or occurrence, defends against lawsuits, pays dam- 
ages assessed against the insured or members of his household, 
and medical expenses up to $250 for each injured person not 
residing on the premises. And, equally important, it offers the 
same protection away from home! All this for less than 3 cents 
a day. 

Ask our agent or your broker about this inexpensive year-round 


policy today. 
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O. Marcu 6, 1896, The Detroit 
News carried a story of the 
Detroit 
buggy—at a Horse Show! 
cars later, the 
world is on wheels and Detroit 
is the hub. The Detroit News 
not only recorded the Automo- 


debut of the horseless 
50 years 


and go million 


tive Industry's growth in its news 
columns, but hastened it through 
advertising ... aiding in creating 
wider markets and greater desires 
for this home-town product. As 
headlines to the 
Industry on its 


we bow our 
Automotive 
* Golden Jubilee Celebration, May 
29-June g, we feel proud of the 
part we have played—and con- 
tinue to play—in its growth. 
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Owner and Operator of Radio stations 
WWJ and WENA. 
DAN A CARROL, 110 E. 42nd St, New York 17 


J. E. LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago tt 
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Weve Been Askeel: 
ABOUT U.S. AID FOR AIRPORTS 


Hundreds of communities now are going 
to be able to get financial aid from the 
Federal Government to build local aur- 
ports. Congress has just approved an ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000 to help in set- 
ting up a nation-wide system of flying 
fields. The aim is to build 3,000 new air- 
ports, including many small ones, and to 
expand or improve about 1,600 existing 
fields. The program is to cover a seven- 
year period. 


Who can get federal aid for building 
airports? 

The funds will be available to cities, 
towns, villages and counties. Or a group 
of adjacent communities can join to- 
gether to build their own airport. Indi- 
vidual States also can qualify for federal 
aid to set up airfields for public use. In 
addition, a tax-supported organization 
can get airport funds. This might be a 
local port authority, a local airport au- 
thority, or even a State college or uni- 
versity. A private individual or concern, 
however, cannot qualify. The. sponsor 
must have a government connection, and 
the field must be for public use. 


How much money can an airport 
builder get? 

The Government pays 50 per cent of 
the cost of building the three smallest 
classes of airports. For larger projects, the 
Government can pay up to half of the cost, 
but the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
usually will reduce this amount For a big 
superairport, costing millions, the Govern- 
ment will pay only a relatively small per- 
centage. Emphasis is to be on Government 
aid for small fields. And Congress must 
give specific approval to programs involv- 
ing large airports. 


When will these funds be available? 
Probably within a few months. So far, 
Congress has authorized the appropria- 
tions, but has not provided the money. 
The first appropriation for surveys, plan- 
ning and administrative expenses is ex- 
pected by July 1. This will be followed by 
appropriations for carrying on the actual 
work. Local communities can begin now 
to make preliminary plans. They can be 
reimbursed for part of the outlay for these 
preliminary plans during the period after 
final approval of the Airport Act—but not 
for expenditures before the Act was passed 
or for actual construction work done be- 
fore their projects are approved. 


How do communities go about get- 
ting federal aid? 

Local sponsors make applications for fed- 

eral funds to the nine regional offices of 

the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Later there will be more district CAA of- 
fices, with at least one in each State, which 
can help with making applications. Recom- 
mendations of regional offices will be sent 
to Washington for final approval or disap- 
proval. 


What conditions must be met to get 
federal funds? 
The local sponsor of an airport project 
must show that it has title to the land 
needed for the field, or at least has as. 
surance of getting title to it. It also must 
give assurance that its share of the needed 
funds will be available. It must show that 
it is ready to go ahead with the project 
without delay. Furthermore, it must agree 
to use of the field by the general public 
and by U.S. military planes. Later, fi- 
nancial and operational reports must be 


made to CAA. 


By what standards will applications 
be approved or disapproved? 
Great consideration will be given to 
the location of the proposed airport, its 
need, and its value to the nation-wide 
network of flying fields. If there are suit- 
able fields nearby, it might be rejected. 
Government engineers will visit the site 
to make surveys. And, because of the im- 
portance of air facilities in national de- 
fense, Army and Navy officials will be 
consulted about each proposed project. 


Other factors will enter into CAA’s de- 
cision on applications. These include such 
matters as the proposed layout of fields, 
lighting, grading, drainage and_ paving. 
Attention also will be paid to air ap- 
proaches to landing strips to assure as 
much safety as possible. 


On what part of the costs will the 

Government pay a share? 
The Government will pay up to 50 per 
cent of the cost of making surveys, 
drawing up plans and specifications, and 
the actual work in preparing landing 
fields. It also will pay up to 25 per 
cent of the cost of acquiring the land 
necessary for the undertaking. It can pay 
a part of the cost of building roads lead- 
ing to the field, but this often will be 
handled through other road-building 
channels. The Government, however, will 
pay no part of the cost of building 
hangars. As a rule, sponsors will have to 
pay for the hangars and be reimbursed 
for these costs by fees charged for public 
use of the airports. 


Will the Government help to pay 
maintenance costs? 

No. This must be paid for by operators of 

the airport. Usually, however, fees charged 
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to Two Westinghouse Stations 


KEX ~~ WOWO 


“for outstanding public service in fire prevention” 


.. awarded by 


NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


TO KEX, Portland, Ore.: “for its Keep Oregon Green 
program to conserve the state’s timber resources, 
and for general fire prevention.” 

TO WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind.: “for its special Fire 
Prevention Week effort and assistance to the local 
Fire Department.” 


From more than 900 radio stations in the United States, the 
Underwriters selected only five stations as outstanding in fire 
prevention activity. Of the five selected, two are Westinghouse 
stations. This unusual honor, deeply appreciated by KEX and 
WOWO, is indicative of the desire of all six Westinghouse 
stations to do their level best in serving their communities. 
“Service in the public interest” is the yardstick by which we 
measure programs and policies alike. 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


KDKA wowo WBZ WBZA KEX 
Pittsburgh 0 Fort Wayne Boston Springfield Portland 























Advertising in The United States News is 
NEWS. ... The management staffs, the pro- 
duction staffs, the men of science, engineer- 
ing, sales, distribution, finance, transporta- 
tion—these men are cover-to-cover readers 
because they must keep informed on national 


trends. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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We've been Athed: 


for use of the field will help to pay for 
the routine costs of maintaining individual 
airports. | 





What about airports already built? 
They can get assistance from the Govern- 
ment in enlarging, repairing and altering 
present facilities, where considered needed. 
Government help will be available on the 
same basis and in the same proportion as 
for new airports. A large part of this pro- 
gram involves improvement of existing 


fields. 


Suppose an airport has been started, 

but money is needed to finish it? 
This airport can apply to CAA for funds 
needed to finish the work. But it cannot 
get federal money to pay for any of the 
work already done. 


How will airport funds be divided? 
CAA will allocate 75 per cent of the 
available funds to States or the basis of 
their population and area. This means that 
Texas will get the largest allocation of 
$24,000,000, on the basis of a $500,000,000 
appropriation over a seven-year period. 
New York will come next, with $21,000, 
000. Next, in order, will come California, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. 


The remaining 25 per cent of the appro- 
priation will be set aside in a separate 
fund. This can be spent by CAA wherever 
it considers best. It can all be spent in one 
State, or it can be scattered over all States. 
Some of this fund also can be used to help 
build airports in national parks, recreation 
areas and national forests. Specific 
amounts are set aside for airport develop- 
ments in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
The maximum amount that the Govern- 
ment can spend on the entire program in 
any one year is $100,000,000. 


Must any labor requirements be met? 
All contracts for work on which the Gov- 
ernment pays a share must provide mini- 
mum wage rates for both skilled and un- 
skilled labor. These rates are to be set by 
the Secretary of Labor. Veterans of World 
War II are to be given preferences, ex- 
cept for executive, administrative and su- 
pervisory jobs, if the veterans are avail- 
able and qualified. And convict labor can- 
not be used in building airports on which 
the Government pays a part. 


Can a project be started now? 
Planning and surveying for airports can 
be begun immediately, but the Govern- 
ment will not pay a part of the cost of 
actual work done before a project is ap- 
proved. The federal program will not get 
under way uutil after the start of the next 
fiscal year on July 1. Some construction is 
expected during the second half of 1946, 
but the program is not likely to get fully 
under way until next spring. 
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Steel Takes a Beauty Bath 


Imagine steel, the most masculine of metals, 

being concerned about its good looks. But if you are a 
manufacturer of sheet steel products it makes a 

big difference when galvanized steel is finished with 
paint or baked enamel. And it makes an even 

bigger difference to users of your products or equipment. 


Here’s why. You've seen how paint peels and 
flakes off ordinary galvanized steel, frequently 
after only a few months of use. Direct contact with 
the raw zinc coating has dried out the essential 
paint oils and caused failure, making 
necessary costly and bothersome refinishing. 


Armco research engineers found out how to stop 
this unsightly paint peeling. The photograph 
above shows a long galvanized steel sheet sliding 


The American Rolling Mill Company 





into a special chemical bath which puts a 

tight insulating film over the protective zinc coating. 
After this special Bonderizing process the sheet 

will take and preserve paint. Weather-exposure tests 
prove that paint on ARMCO ParnteriP Steel lasts 
several times longer than on ordinary galvanized steel. 


PaINTGRIP is one of many steel sheets that 
have made Armco the leader in the field of special-purpose 
steels. Armco works closely with manufacturers 
to assure the utmost in beauty, strength 
and long life for major household appliances 
and many other sheet steel products for homes, farms 
and industry. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
661 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 




















NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN, MAY 13, 1941 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible power of 
awakened and informed public opinion. Our object, therefore, is not to 
enquire whether a thing can be done, but whether it ought to be done, 
and if it ought to be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 
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opinion will compel it to be done.” 












































The Hearst Newspapers 


first introduced to the nation 


“] AM AN 
AMERICAN” DAY 





The Hearst Newspapers were the first 
to sponsor “I Am an American” Day. 


This “all-American expression of 
Americanism” has had from the be- 
ginning the personal support of the 
founder of these papers. 


Since its first celebration, “I Am an 
American” Day has spread to every 
city of size in the United States, and 
each observance has drawn larger 
throngs than the one preceding. 


The Hearst Newspapers have 
watched with pride the growth of “I 
Am an American” Day. 


They believe that the privilege of 
living in America is the most priceless 


geographical gift that God can bestow. 


And the Hearst Newspapers believe, 
too, that every immigrant to our ports 
of entry should become American in 
THOUGHT and ACTION. 


He should learn to love and appre- 
ciate our glorious United States of 
America—our government, our system 
of laws, our freedom, our ideals. 


He should stand ready to defend all 
these things by word and by deed 
against envious detractors from abroad. 


The Hearst Newspapers approve the 
ancient admonition: “If you don’t like 
this country, why don’t you go back 
where you came from?” 
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(This article represents the result of an 





1 extensive research on a topic of out- 





Special Report 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


ERRORS IN NATIONAL PLANNING: 
FAILURE TO ANTICIPATE THE BOOM 


Mistakes of Experts in Gauging Forces at Work in Our Economy 


Difficulty in establishing 
three-man council to 
forecast trends for U. S. 


The idea of business planning by the 
Government is running into trouble. Presi- 
dent Truman is having difficulty finding 
three men who are to serve on the Council 
of Economic Advisers to be set up under 
the Employment Act of 1946, the watered- 
down version of the full-employment bill. 

One thing that is making the President 
hesitate to fill these three $15,000-a-year 
jobs is that the Government attempted a 
measure of planning when war ended, and 
those plans led straight to trouble. Many 
of the problems now besetting the White 
House and the country stem from the ad- 
vice the President acted upon when shoot- 
ing stopped suddenly last August. That 
counsel, furthermore, came from some of 
; the persons who now are most promi- 
nently mentioned as qualified for the post 
of economic adviser, where they will make 
business forecasts each December. 

The advice, in general, that the Presi- 
dent accepted was this: 

Unemployment would mount to_ be- 
tween 6,000,000 and 8,000,000 workers 
by the spring of 1946. Actually, unem- 


—Acme 
YOUNGSTER—BACK AT SCHOOL 
After the shooting stopped... 
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ployment climbed to only 2,710,000. 

Wage and salary payments would drop 
from a yearly rate of $115,000,000,000 to 
less than $80,000,000,000. This was ex- 
pected due to layoffs from war plaats, de- 
mobilization, and an end to premium pay 
for overtime. Wage and salary payments 












VERY THOUGHT OF YUU 
spEEDS PRODUC 


WARTIME WOMEN WORKERS 


level. Actually, war surpluses are moving 
slowly into civilian supply channels, and 
not more than $7,000,000,000 worth is 
likely to be marketed. 

Plant expansion amounting to $23,000,- 
000,000 during the war, with $16,000,000,- 
000 financed by the Government, was seen 





TION” 








. .. human factors confounded the planners... 


now amount to $98,400,000,000 a year. 

National income was expected’ to de- 
cline from a war peak of $163,000,000,000 
a year to less than $125,000,000,000. This 
was used as a basis for predicting a de- 
cline in consumer spending and a lower 
volume of trade. National income is run- 
ning at $156,000,000,000 a year, and is 
climbing, instead of falling. 

Raw materials were expected to be 
generally in surplus as a result of a decline 
in war orders for steel and other metals, 
for food, for clothing, and for the host of 
other items that.the Government required 
for munitions and the armed forces. In- 
stead, raw materials continue to-be scarce 
in almost every field. 

War surpluses were estimated at the 
huge total of $65,000,000,000 and were ex- 
pected to flood the civilian markets and 
exert a downward pressure on the price 


as a basis for reviving the depression bogey 
of overcapacity, leading to idle machines 
and idle men. Actually, only a small part 
of the war plant is being found useful for 
peacetime production. 

All these forecasts added up to a de- 
pressing postwar influence on the country. 
The experts took some account of the 
backlog of civilian demand, the money 
supply, the volume of savings: but their 
conclusion was that depression factors out- 
weighed pressure for inflation, and on this 
advice the Administration acted. 

Government policy immediately after 
the war was aimed primarily at softening 
the effects of war’s sudden end. Thus, the 
President and his aides took these steps: 

Wage raises were officially encouraged 
to offset the drop in income expected 
from discharges and the end of overtime. 
Commerce Secretary Henry A. Wallace 
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MR. WALLACE & BOOMERANG 
... the unexpected happened 


testified before Congress that a general in- 
crease in basic wages of 10 per cent could 
be afforded easily by business, and’ that 
manufacturing wages could rise 15 per 
cent without disturbing prices or profits. 
Taxes were reduced. The postwar tax 
law terminated the wartime excess-profits 
tax and reduced income taxes on corpo- 
rations; individual surtaxes were reduced 
and some 12,000,000 taxpayers’ were 
dropped from Treasury rolls. This was de- 
signed to bolster consumer purchasing 
power and encourage business spending. 
Production controls were scrapped as 
fast as possible. Consumer rationing came 
to an end quickly and the War Produc- 
tion Board wound up its affairs on Nov. 
3, 1945. The elaborate system of priorities, 
material allocations, and production sched- 
ules gave place to a more loosely admin- 


... not taken into account 
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A Micrometer must say “OKAY”! 


Because an aluminum tube is subject to dis- 
a micrometer is used to 


tortion in handling, 
check the rounding of beaded ends. 


A PRECISION job at the American Tube 
Write for booklet D9, 
(11), Conn. 


Bending Co., Inc. 
Lawrence Street, New Haven 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to Aircraft Standards 





Planning Protection 9 
for Your Plant 1 





sent: 


Better Check Anchor Fence 
A good plant fence installation protects 
materials stored outdoors, controls plant 
traffic, keeps out trespassers. And Anchor 
Chain Link Fence does all three better be- 
cause of four exclusive features: Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence per- 
manently erect and in line . . . rigid, self- 
draining, rust-free U-Bar Line Posts... 
non-sagging, non-warping Square Frame 
Gates . . . stronger, more durable, good- 
looking Square Terminal Posts. For de- 
tailed information on this iow-cost protec- 
tion, write for Anchor Protective Fences 
to: Anchor Post Fence Co., 6610 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


A nchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 














AMERICAN 
CHAMPAGNE 


A PRODUCT OF NEW YORK STATE 









PARIS 1807 


VIENNA 1873 





BRUXELLES 1897 PARIS 1900 BRUXELLES 1910 


ONE OF THE WORLDS 
GREAT CHAMPAGNES 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
RHEIMS ,NEW YORK 
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ODAY’S glamorous fabrics of nylon, rayon 

and other synthetic fibers depend upon 
tiny pumps to extrude the delicate threads — 
pumps which, operating in batteries, must 
deliver absolutely equal and unvarying pres- 
sures. Such uniformity in operation calls for 
parts produced to accuracy limits of millionths 
of an inch—in Norton Lapping Machines. 


Countless other products that contribute to 
better living depend upon grinding and 
lapping — for only grinding and lapping can 
produce the necessary accuracy on a mass 
production basis. 


Norton engineers will be glad to talk grind- 
ing and lapping problems with you — they 
have the whole Norton line to work with — 
cylindrical grinders ranging from the neat, 
compact 4” Type C to the gigantic 36” x816” 
Type D; camshaft and crankshaft grinders; 
surface grinders; tool and cutter grinders; 
universal grinders; lapping machines for 
flat and cylindrical work. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Behr-Manning Corporation, Troy, N. Y. is a division 
of Norton Company. 


NORTON 
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Special Report 
istered Civilian Production Administration. 

What happened, in contrast to what 
was expected by planners, was this: 

Civilian employment increased, instead 
of dropping. Latest figures show 54,305,000 
persons at work on farms, in factories, 
stores and offices, compared with 53,694,- 
000 a year ago. The decline of almost 
4,000,000 in factory employment was more 
than absorbed by other enterprises, and 
“help wanted” signs still are common. 

Jobless ranks failed to approach the 
forecasts because planners did not take 
into account the old persons who left war 
jobs for retirement, youngsters who re- 
turned to school, wives who went back to 
the home, and veterans who took vacations 
or chose classrooms ahead of jobs. 

Consumer spending skyrocketed, in- 
stead of plummeting. When peace came, 
U. S. citizens were buying at the record 
rate of $100,000,000,000 a year. Now they 
are buying at the rate of $120,000,000,000 
a year, and their appetite for food, cloth- 
ing, automobiles, radios, household sup- 
plies, travel, entertainment and _ personal 
services cannot be satisfied. Peace was ac- 
companied by a sharp reduction in say- 
ings, a reduction that overshadowed the 
mild drop in income payments and is 
financing the current buying spree. 

The Administration thus is faced with 
conditions exactly the opposite of those 
expected. The price line is hard to hold, 
some material controls have had to be 
reinstalled, particularly in textiles and rare 
metals, and rising wages are contributing 
to substantially higher costs of production. 

Where the planning went askew 
was in failing to attach sufficient impor- 
tance to factors that tended toward a 
boom rather than toward a depression. 

Money supply, once accepted as the 
basic source of inflation, was given a back 
seat, instead of the driver’s seat, by eco- 
nomic planners. But money took the 
driver’s seat almost immediately, and has 
been steering the country ever since. 

Currency and checking accounts more 
than doubled during the war, rising from 
$43,600,000,000 in 1940 to $106,400,000,- 
000. When savings accounts, Government 
bonds and other liquid assets are added to 
cash, individuals are estimated to have 
piled up $151,000,000,000 in savings dur- 





ing the war. Working capital of American 


business also rose $26,300,000,000. 

The influence of this volume of money 
was discounted by White House economic 
advisers, who recalled that increases in 
the money supply did not revive business 
activity in the 1930s, and did not lead to 
serious inflation during the war. Thus, 
they concluded that the pressure of 
money for inflation would not outweigh 
the pressure of job losses and declining 
incomes for deflation. 

Savings, however, did have their effect. 
There is little evidence yet of any haste 
to spend wartime savings, but the pres- 
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Sign of The Waterman’s Wherry... 


**BOLD-HEART D husbandmen in Conestoga waggons headed 

Westward, seeking new Canaan, the promis’d land where Corn 
was like yellow Amber, and an hundred kernels of Wheat grew 
from one Root”’ came to the Upper Ferry of Jos. Van Dyke near 
Philadelphia in 1787... .“‘were pol’d across the passage . . . Men, 


in- 1 { {i 
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LIKE THE Federalist ferry, today’s press carries a large load 
... facts, features, news, society, sports, self-helps, household 
hints, humor... The pages provide passageway to a new 
world of wider horizons . . . bridge the past to the future... 
span time as well as space... and also convey a weighty 
cargo of wares, luxuries, comforts . . . unfailingly connect 
advertisers with the rich new Canaan of the customers’ wants. 

In PutLapEcpuiA, the Inquirer ferries your message to 
575,000 financially-fit and fashionable families . . . links opulence 
and sales opportunity... avoids soft spots and shoals. For a 
short ride to potent profits . . . book passage now! 


The Philadelphia Anguirer 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Investors: F.Y. I. 

Long familiar to newspapermen are 
the cryptic initials F.Y.I. (for your in- 
formation). Attached to inter-office 
memos, these three letters demand and 
get prompt attention, denote contents 
both interesting and valuable. Just off 
the press is the current Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane “Security and 
Industry Survey” — carries with it an 
unwritten F.Y.I. for investors from this 
nationwide investment firm. 

No sketchy brochure, the “S and I 
Survey” contains 64 pages of invest- 
ment information designed to help in- 
vestors in planning their investment 
strategy. Logically organized, the Sur- 
vey contains a discussion of business 
trends, presents pre-planned portfolios 
for different objectives covering initial 
investments of $2,500 and $25,000. 





SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AN ANALYTICAL GUIDE FOR INVESTORS 


ss0ute ovaetenne 


MAY 1946 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER &« BEANE ' 
il 


7e FINE STREET WEW YORK S N.Y il 
Hl 


Security and Industry Survey 
A helping hand to investors 

Here, too, will be found such concrete 
investment aids as: A list of companies 
which have paid dividends for thirty 
years or more; a section on Preferred 
Stocks of various classifications; a page 
on Off-Board stocks; an article on the 
outlook for interest rates complete with 
pictorial story and charts; a fixed in- 
come section covering U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, railroads, utilities and 
bond selections of varying types. 

Industries Assessed: Perhaps the 
most valuable part of the “S and I 
Survey” deals with individual analyses 
of 34 industries (specifically men- 
tioned: 324 issues), gives at a glance 
outlook for each industry as a whole 
with suggestions for long-term invest- 
ment, liberal income or appreciation. 

Published to help investors, readers 
are invited to “help themselves,” need 
only send a request* and a copy of the 
“Security and Industry Survey” will be 
mailed promptly without obligation. 
M L, P, F & B is certain they will find 
it a ready source of reference. 








*Address requests for your copy of the “Security 
AND INpustRy Survey’’ to: Department ‘“USN,’’ 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5 
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Special Report 


ence of those savings evidently is prompt- 
ing both individuals and business to spend 
a larger amount of current income for 
goods. The result is a volume of purchas- 
ing power that cannot yet be met with 
production—in a word, inflation. 
Planners now have reversed their posi- 
tion. Instead of advocating measures to 
prevent deflation, such as wage increases 
and higher unemployment benefits, they 
are urging steps to control spending. 
The Federal Reserve Board, for example, 
appears to have won its argument with 
the Treasury to adopt financing policies 
that will reduce the volume of bank de- 
posits and, in consequence, the supply of 
money. Credit controls are being kept, and 
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PLANNER NATHAN 
. the bust backfired 


tighter ones are recommended. Rising 
wages, without relative rises in output, are 
causing some alarm, and price controls are 
winning more advocates. Budget balancers 
now are given a respectful audience. 

President Truman thus has before him 
the example of planning that went wrong. 
At the same time, he is being pressed to 
appoint as economic advisers experts who 
mistook the direction of postwar trends, 
such as Robert R. Nathan, former Deputy 
War Mobilization Director; Alvin Hansen 
of Harvard; Lauchlin Currie, adviser to 
the late President Roosevelt, and Leon 
Henderson, former Price Administrator. 
Mr. Truman is moving cautiously in mak- 
ing his selections. 

The Council of Economic Advisers is 
supposed to outline each year a policy that 
will lead to “maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power.” The Ad- 
ministration’s postwar experience, how- 
ever, demonstrates that planners can make 
mistakes, and that, when those mistakes 
become the basis for action, Government 
policy can lead the country into trouble. 
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Boston Globe, March 28, 1946 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CONTINUES 


TO GROW! 


Always an outstanding industrial 
area, Massachusetts still grows in 
1946! Census figures are highest in 
history . . . proof that Industry is 
expanding . . . Business prospering 

. in Massachusetts! 

Geographically nearer to major 
points of trade, Massachusetts offers 
quick access to national and world 
markets. 

Fast, modern transportation, a 
ready supply of skilled manpower, 
unsurpassed research facilities . . . 
these industrial advantages are only 
some of the reasons why you should 
consider locating in Massachusetts 
for post-war prosperity! 

Write for the ACTION 
booklet, ‘‘The Open Book.’’ 
Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission, 


20 Somerset Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 
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UNDER THE NAME NORGE ... 
BORG-WARNER brings you all 4 modern home services / 





ae 
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Almost every American 
ae benefits every day 
a from the products of 


\ -BORG-WARNER 




















To the modern woman, Norge is an 
exciting name. It means smart, effi- 
cient home helps—time-saving, step- 
Saving, money-saving equipment. 

That is natural. For Norge is one 
of the great family of Borg-Warner 
industries linked together for great- 
est service to America’s homes and 
industries. 

Through 28 plants, Borg-Warner 
industries carry on precisionengineer- 
ing and large-scale production. All of 





Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances... these are the units which form Borg-Warner, Executive Offices, Chicago: 
BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET 
INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON ¢ MARVEL- 
NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE 


STEEL « 


DETROIT GEAR ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE °* 
SCHEBLER CARBURETER *¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ 
PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS ¢ ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 


them are dedicated to the principle: 
“Design it better— make it better.” 

Norge refrigerators, with the world- 
famous ‘Rollator’ to minimize fric- 
tion, wear and sound—and Norge 
ranges, heaters and washers—all 
these represent only one phase of 
Borg-Warner activity. 

There are many other Borg-Warner 
products which serve you daily in 
hidden ways. They are equally vital 
to your comfort and convenience. 





In the. automotive field, for exam- 
ple, 19 of the 20 makes of cars today 
use essential parts made by Borg- 
Warner. And in the housing, aviation, 
marine and farm equipment fields, 
Borg-Warner is making similarly im- 
portant contributions. 

In the months ahead, there will be 
startling new developments, as Eorg- 
Warner moves ahead in its program 
to benefit every American every day. 
Keep on the watch for them! 
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Federal was cited four 
times for its excellence in 
wor preduction building 
trucks of all types for the 
Armed Services. 




















FEDERALS HAVE WON .« « « 


By Costing Less to Kun! 


For 36 years Federal has been building 
trucks that have enjoyed an outstanding 
reputation for ruggedness, dependability, 
low upkeep cost, long life and bed-rock 
Operating economy. 

Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, 
maintenance superintendents, service me- 


chanics, dispatchers and drivers—have 
TRUCK CO, 


FEDERAL MOTOR 


Budweiser 


Fy OR Veen aE 


learned by keeping comparative cost 
records, checking lay-up time, servicirig and 
running costs that Federal Trucks have those 
qualities of endurance, economy and rug- 
ged _ ll-truck performance that insure 
owner satisfaction. 


That's why so many truck users now say: 
“Toss the Tough Jobs to Federal.” 
e DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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Finance Week. 





LOAN DEMANDS ON WORLD BANK 


Dollar Needs of Other Nations That Put U. S. in Dominant Position 


Plan of agency to market 
securities at interest 
above Treasury’s rates 


World Bank and World Monetary Fund, 
designed to re-establish some order of inter- 
national finance, now are in operation. 
Executive directors of both institutions are 
meeting regularly in Washington, but the 
effects of those meetings will not become 
apparent for some time. 

U.S. domination of the International 
Bank, however, is becoming clear. The 
Bank plans, initially, to concentrate on 
dollar loans, and that means that no busi- 
ness can be conducted without approval of 
the U.S. Government. This results from 
the provision in the Bank charter that no 
loans can be floated in any country’s cur- 
rency unless the Government of that coun- 
try consents. 

Emilio G. Collado, executive director in 


} the Bank for the United States, thus be- 


comes the key figure in determining Bank 
policies, for, unless he approves, the Bank 
will not be able to act. The Bank is func- 
tioning to date without a president, but the 
operating head of the institution also is to 
be a U.S. citizen. The delay in naming a 
president stems from President Truman’s 
difficulty in finding a man who will accept. 

U.S. control of Bank operations is ex- 
pected to be exercised with caution. Some 
ill feeling developed among foreign repre- 
sentatives, at the Bank’s organization 
meeting in Savannah, over the iron-fisted 
manner with which Treasury Secretary 
Fred M. Vinson ruled the session. U.S. 
officials are aware of this reaction and are 
expected to lean over backward to avoid 
complaints that this country’s power is 
being abused. 

Policies on loans, marketing methods, 


/interest rates and types of securities are 


| 


( 





being discussed by the directors, with’ ap- 
plications for loans already pressing the 
Bank. A test issue of securities is expected 
to be offered in the New York financial 
market next autumn. 

Types of securities promise to be widely 
diversified, ranging from short-term notes 
and debentures to long-term bonds. The 
idea of the Bank is to tap as wide an in- 
vestment market as possible. Early issues 
are likely to be aimed at private investors, 
and Bank officials already are discussing 
details with investment groups such as the 
Investment Bankers Association, and with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which must register all Bank-guaranteed 
obligations. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
EMILIO COLLADO 
-. the key to the vault 


Investment in World Bank securities by 
insurance companies, trust funds, savings 
banks and other institutions will require 
changes in most State laws governing op- 
erations of these groups. These changes are 
not likely to be made for at least a year, 
so the Bank’s market is likely to be limited 
for several months. 

Interest rates are to be determined, 
eventually, by investors’ reaction to World 


= 


Bank issues, but it is certain that rates 
will be higher than those now paid by the 
U.S. Treasury. This higher rate on a bond 
guaranteed by both borrower and lender 
is expected to develop a strong market. 

The Monetary Fund—sister institu- 
tion of the Bank—has completed its organ- 
ization more rapidly than the Bank, but is 
not expected to get into day-to-day opera- 
tions as quickly. Camille Gutt, former 
Belgian Finance Minister who managed 
drastic currency reforms in that country, 
has taken office as Managing Director. 
(See page 74.) 

One of the first tasks of Fund directors 
will be to fix exchange rates for world cur- 
rencies. The dollar is to be the yardstick 
of value, and current rates for the British 
pound, the French and Belgian francs, the 
Dutch guilder and most Latin-American 
currencies are expected to be accepted. 
These countries also offer the best Bank 
risks. 

The need for assistance, however, is 
greatest in such countries as Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and China. 
These countries require both currency re- 
forms and reconstruction loans, and it is 
unlikely that one can be extended without 
the other. The prospect is that Fund direc- 
tors will face their most difficult task in 
arriving at dollar values for these coun- 
tries’ currencies. 

The choice of Mr. Gutt as Managing 
Director of the Fund is a sign that policies 
of the institution will follow somewhat 





—Harris & Ewing 


HARRY WHITE & CAMILLE GUTT 
e.. orthodox lines will probably be followed 
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P..... and future opportunities in California 
command the interest of executives throughout the 
country. For this is the largest, most concentrated 
market in the West. A factual picture of that market is 
presented in the new book, “The California Trend,” 
just published by Bank of America. “The California 
Trend” may help you find real profit-opportunities 
in this large and still growing market. 

Your request for a copy of the book will bring it by 
return mail. Address Bank of America, Dept. A. D., 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 

Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of Cali- 


fornia—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


“4 RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARS » 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL $hVincs ASSOCIATION 
LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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orthodox lines. His currency reforms in his 
own country resulted in drastic reductions 
in the volume of money, and his influence 
is likely to favor similar reforms in other 
countries before assistance from the Fund 
is granted. 

Another prospect is that the Bank may 
extend long-term loans for currency re 
forms to get the Fund started. This policy 
is suggested by Congress in the legislation 
approving the Bretton Woods Agreements, 
If currency loans through the Bank de 
velop, that again will give the United 
States a trump card in determining world 
money policies, since such loans would re 
quire the approval of Mr. Collado and 
Harry D. White, the U.S. executive di. 
rector in the Fund. 

Activities of both Bank and Fund are 
clouded by the future of the British loan 
and the failure of Russia to participate, 
Officials believe, however, that these handi. 
caps will be overcome. 





ems, 


Tax-Relief Speed-Up 


The Treasury’s system of administering 
excess-profits tax relief is to be overhauled, 
The new plan, designed to hasten action on 
claims for billions of dollars in refunds, un- 
der Section 722 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, involves the establishment of a 15- 
man board to rule on such claims. 

The reorganization also calls for strength- 
ening the existing technical forces in the 
offices of Internal Revenue agents all over 
the country to deal with Section 722 cases. 
In addition, a Section 722 committee is to 
be set up in each of these offices to operate 
under the jurisdiction of the new board. 

Timesaver. This plan is submitted to 
the Senate-House Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation by Internal Reyv- 
enue Commissioner Joseph D. Nunan, Jr. 
Mr. Nunan’s position is that this admin- 
istrative change, not a revision of the law, 
is the answer to delays in handling Sec- 
tion 722 claims. The plan needs only the 
Joint Committee’s approval before being 
put into operation. That approval is ex- 
pected. 

Ten of the new board’s members are to 
be chosen from outside the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and five from inside. The 
outsiders, to be appointed for at least two 
years, at annual salaries of $8,750, are to 
be lawyers, accountants and economists. 

Function of the board will be to review 
the appeals of taxpayers dissatisfied with 
Bureau decisions. Its findings, so far as the 
Bureau is concerned, will be final. How- 
ever, claimants still may appeal to the Tax 
Court. 

The Bureau has 10,000 Section 722 cases 
pending. Claims of only 26 corporations 
aggregate more than $1,000,000,000. 

Drought-claim policy. Mr. Nunan 


denies that field offices of the Bureau have 
been instructed to reject drought claims of 
all except agricultural taxpayers. The rec-~ 
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Mosinee Paper Mills Company (formerly 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company), the 
proud holder of the first policy ever issued 
by Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin, was one of the 
organizers of Employers Mutuals. The origi- 
nal application form is carefully preserved 
in Employers Mutuals archives. 


Policy No. 1, issued September 1, 1911, is 
still in force because protection, service, 
and savings have been the guiding princi- 
ples of these companies all these years. 


Because of these same principles thousands 
of companies throughout the country have 
selected Employers Mutuals to protect them 
from losses, and hundreds of thousands of 
individuals have protected their savings 
and investments by insuring their health, 


their homes, their automobiles, and other 
personal property with Employers Mutuals. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau, wholly 
owned by the policyholders and operated 
for their benefit, operate nationally, with 
branch offices in principal cities. 


Employers Mutuals representatives 
promote better sales by making insurance 
understandable. Call on them for counsel 
and, if you wish, a complete analvsis of your 
coverage. Such an analysis often reveals 
important risks that are not covered, while 
in many cases it discloses duplicate coverage 
that entails needless expense. 


Write for information on your insur- 
ance -problems, analysis of coverage, or 
explanation of insurance terms. Address: 
Insurance Information Bureau, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin, 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS WRITE 


Public Liability . . . Automobile . . . Plate Glass . . 


. Burglary . . . Workmen's Compensation -.. 


Fidelity Bonds . . . Group Health, Accident, Hospitalization . . . and other casualty insurance « « « 
Fire . . . Tornado . . . Extended Coverage . . . Inland Marine . . . and allied lines of insurance. 
All policies are nonassessable. Branch offices in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory. 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


make Lwautance U lerstandable 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Main Street means 
the new roof over your head 


At this moment, Main Street 
rumbles with trainloads of logs 
and finished lumber, framing, sid- 
ing, shingles, flooring, wonder- 
working plywood and other build- 
ing materials for that home you 
plan to build. Your lumber won’t 
arrive tomorrow, perhaps... but 
it’s on the way! 

Because the N. P. is privileged 
to help turn Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho trees into homes for the 


nation, Montana and Minnesota 
minerals into tools, plumbing and 
hardware, and Northwest farm 
products into bread and butter, 
we know how richly America is 
served by the great community 
that we call Main Street. It is our 
purpose to give that community, 
and its far-flung customers and 
suppliers, reliable transportation. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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ord of an earlier hearing before the Join, 
Committee contains testimony to this ef 
fect. He discloses a Bureau policy to regarj 
a taxpayer’s claim as valid if he can shoy 
that his base-period profits, because 9 
drought, were an inadequate measure of 
his normal earnings. However, the Bure 
holds that a taxpayer is not entitled top. 
lief merely because his business is withip 
a drought area. 

Cautious examination of claims is to cop. 
tinue. Mr. Nunan believes that public rege. 
tion against the Bureau would follow g 
relaxation of this policy. 

Withholding-tax refunds also are be. 
coming easier. Here the Treasury pays first 
and checks later. Any claim of overwith- 
holding or overdeclaration for less than 
$1,000 is certified as quickly as possible by 
the Collector's office, and sent directly to 
the nearest Treasury disbursing office for 
payment. Those of more than $1,000 are 
sent to Washington for checking. 

The total refunding job on withholding 
taxes for 1945 income, involving payments 
of about $1,250,000,000, is to be completed 
by July 4. Speed saves the Government 
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par & Ewing 
MR. NUNAN 
- «» timesaver for taxpayers? 


money, because interest starts running 
April 1 of each year, at an annual rate of 
6 per cent. Last year it took the Treasury 
until the end of September to make all the 
refunds, and it cost the Government $1i, 
000,000 for interest. The year before that 
it took a whole year, and the interest cost 
was $22,000,000. 

Individual claims on grounds other than 
overwithholding or overdeclaration usually 
are more complicated and are not paid al- 
tomatically. These cases are checked thor 
oughly before refunds are made. That 
generally takes more than a year, some 
times three or four years. 
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‘WHERE DO YOU STORE 
Youn TIME CARDS? 


Here at last is a practical way to file them— 
and both State and Federal regulations say 
you must keep them. Fyl-A-Kard trays are 
the perfect answer. 


PORTABLE! 

REMOVABLE! 
PERMANENT! 
ADJUSTABLE! 


ALL STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION! 


Fyl-A-Kard Trays keep cards separated by 
sections or divisions. Can be fitted into a per- 
manent file drawer, stacked on shelves or 
ysed as an active open file. Can be used for 
time cards, job tickets, repair orders, etc. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


= 





SPECIFICATIONS: Depth: 4%" — Width: 114%" 
Length: 237%"—Shipping Weight: 10 Ibs. Color— 
standard green. 

PRICE: MODEL 3—$7.75 per tray. Holds approx. 
4500 cards 3" to 34%" wide or 3000 cards 4" to 
5%" wide. 

MODEL 3A—$8.15 per tray. Holds approx. 6000 
cards up to 27%" wide. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT 


Immediate Delivery 


FYL-A-KARD MFG. CO. 
1327 W. Girard Ave. - Phila. 23, Pa. 























The World's Finest 
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LEROUX & CO.INC..PHILA..PA 













Be calm, my friends... allay your fears .. 





LOWCR MOWCES | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Though old, ’twill run for years and years! 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Permanent CPA-OPA? 


Sir:—The flood of statistics being pub- 
lished to the effect that living costs have 
advanced during World War II by a sub- 
stantially smaller percentage than during 
World War I can be taken with a grain of 
salt, and the claimed credit for the OPA in 
producing such conditions can be taken 
with a modicum of the same flavoring. 

The average small income earner’s ex- 
perience has been that the strictly con- 
trolled commodities have been in short 
supply, forcing him to turn to items not 
strictly controlled, with the result that a 
visit to the grocer has become almost as 
expensive as a session at a night club. 

It is the purpose of this communication 
to suggest a permanent CPA-OPA (Civil- 
ian Production Administration-Office of 
Price Administration) organization. The 
function would be to make a continuous 
study of production, transportation and 
consumption on a world-wide scale; quanti- 
tive and without dollar evaluation. 

And the purpose would be to build up a 
highly trained body of technicians, capable 
of stepping in at any time that controls 
appeared to be in the public interest, and 
organizing the machinery with maximum 
dispatch and minimum confusion. 

To throw away experience painfully 
gained during World War II would appear 
to be shortsighted and ill advised. 


Meridian, Miss. ee. 


* * * 


Plan to Aid Pensioners 


Sir:—With the rapidly rising cost of liv- 
ing, how are the Government’s old-age 
pensioners going to make out? While the 
average old-age pension of about $40 a 
month cannot compare to wages of from 
$140 to $220 or more earned by workers 
today, it did help to keep a roof over 
their heads and contribute to the grocery 
bill. 

But the pension of $40 has now shrunk 
to about half its value in purchasing power 
and the chances are that in the years to 
come it will have shrunk to the value of a 
$10 bill. 

Why not take a small part of the 18- 
cent-per-hour increase gained by _ the 
worker and set it aside for his old-age pen- 
sion? There would be no need of taking a 
corresponding amount from employers, as 
this could be considered to be a savings 
account for the worker himself. 


Boulder City, Neb. A. E. Puace 











To sell anything MEN buy... 


MIND 





* * 





You can lead a man to advertising but 
you can’t make him read it. Some 
men, though, read ads deliberately, as 
a housewife reads a love story. 


Popular Mechanics readers are like 
that. Month after month these alert, 
inquisitive men scour the ads—seek- 
ing and consciously responding to 
useful new facts and ideas. 


Latest readership surveys based on 
current circulation show 3% MILLION 
of these men. They need tires, shave 
cream, shoes, hair tonic, shirts—every- 
thing other men need. Tell them your 
story and they'll listen. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics 
on your schedule and REACH THE 
P.M. MIND. 


No, the makers of these tires don’t all 
advertise in Popular Mechanics. We think 
they could do so profitably.3/2 MILLION 
men buy a lot of tires. 
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“Having wonderful time... 


please telegraph *50. Love. 






































You may be miles away, but the money you need is only minutes away... 





by telegram! Western Union money orders are low in cost... tops in speed. 


@ When your trip or holiday runs a 
little long aa 
little short . . . just send for some more, 
via Western Union. 
carrying a lot of extra cash with you, 


. and your money runs a 
It’s safer than 


“just in case.” 
Or... if you forget an insurance 
premium ... or a birthday at home 
. again, the simple answer is a 
Western Union money order. Prob- 
lems, big and little, are being solved 


this way by the thousand every hour. 
Altogether, about $2 million a day is 
sped by telegram. 

If you’ve never sent money by tele- 
gram, you'll be pleasantly surprised to 
find how fast it is . . 
and how little it costs. To send $25 
from New York to Atlantic City, for ex- 
ample, the charge is only 68¢. You may 
add your personal or business mes- 


sage for only 24¢ a word. (Plus tax.) 


. how simple... 


The next time you’re in a hurry to send 
or summon cash, do it the quickest, 


handiest way , . . via Western Union! 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


rene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


End of the coal strike will not mean the end of a hectic era. 
A rail strike is threatening, but will be headed off one way or another. 
Anthracite comes next, and probably will be settled on the same basis 
as bituminous coal, although it may take a strike to produce the settlement. 
A strike is almost surely to tie up Shipping, which is serious. 
Textile-industry troubles are due to come around midyear, to be followed 
by meat packing. About that time, unions will be getting set for the new 
round of wage demands that will precipitate the late-1946 and 1947 strike period. 
Inflation periods, like the present, are not periods of smoothly running 
prosperity. They are jerky periods, marked by disturbance, as wages and prices 
go on chasing each other up the ladder toward the inevitable bust. Strikes are 
almost a normal condition in a period of this kind, in a period when money 
is easy and when workers enjoy a sellers' market for their labor. 








In the period following present return to work of coal miners..... 

Coal production itself will come back rapidly; will be back to normal 
a week after the men go back into the mines, if past experience is a guide. 

Steel output will be longer in recovering; will take a month to recover. 

Industry generally should snap back fairly fast. 

At best, the coal strike will set back full-scale output of durable goods 
by a month; will just add to the already very active forces of inflation. Any 
strike or disturbance that further delays the full-scale production and rapid 
distribution of goods promotes an inflation that will be very hard to control. 








To show you what is stirring and will keep on stirring..... 

Coal prices, of course, will have to rise around 50 cents a ton, or more. 

Freight rates then will rise to cover higher wage rates to be given rail 
workers and higher fuel prices to follow the coal settlement. But higher freight 
rates, then, are reflected in still higher coal prices to consumers. 

Steel will feel the effect of higher coal prices and higher freight rates, 
so steel will want higher prices to cover the higher costs. And so it goes. 

Grain prices are being raised to draw more grain from farms and to cut 
down on the feeding of grain to livestock. Higher prices for grain mean higher 
food prices, and higher food prices show up in living costs. Living-cost rises 
result in a quick labor-union response in the form of demand for new wage raises. 











OPA itself is caught in this spiraling of the present inflation. 
Price increases, just now, are being handed out by OPA right and left in 
an effort to ease pressure for drastic modification of price-control powers. 
Increases given one product, however, tend to add to costs of another, so 
that a price rise in one place simply leads to demand for price rises elsewhere. 
Every sign is that price controllers are losing their hold on individual 
prices; that they soon will be able to do no more than to administer broad and 
rather general controls, where now they try to fix the price on almost every 
item produced by industry. The situation is tending to get out of hand. 





Price control itself is to be extended without basic change. 
Automatic decontrol is likely to be approved in a rather broad way. 
Profit guarantee is to be provided, but not for each product; is probably 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


to assure a higher base than the present OPA profit guarantee on a 1936-39 base, 
Subsidy payments will be approved on a higher basis than in the House. 
There is not to be drastic cutting of OPA powers after July 1. There is 

to be some whittling down of those powers. Real dent in price control, however, 

is to come from OPA's inability to enforce in detail the powers it will have. 

Congress has been impressed by the public support of price control, as such. 





When it comes to controls in the construction field..... 

A $400,000,000 subsidy now is agreed on for building-material prices. 

A guaranteed market will be provided for 200,000 prefabricated homes. 
That means a Government-backed start for this type of competition in a field 
where the conventional type of construction has had its own way. 

Price ceilings are agreed upon for new houses, for those offered for sale 
after Mr. Truman signs the bill on which Congress is agreed, as he soon will. 

Old houses will remain out from under ceilings. 

In April, Government's housing program, instead of stimulating activity, 
actually retarded it, on the basis of official figures. Residential building 
in April rose to $250,000,000 from $200,000,000 in March, but the increase was 
less than normal seasonally. Nonresidential building increased, too, when 
it was to be Squeezed down by the new constrection rules. The planners insist 
that things will begin to pick up, now that material subsidies are coming and 
now that there is to be a guaranteed market for prefabricated houses. 











John L. Lewis definitely has pumped life into antistrike ideas, has made it 
necessary for the Senate to consider a plan to trim the strike power a bit. 

House already has enacted the Case bill to create new mediation machinery, 
to impose sanctions on labor leaders and workers who do not follow a definite 
procedure for mediation in disputes that affect the public interest. 

Senate had hoped to duck that issue, but couldn't do it. Senators could 
not back away when a coal strike was gradually strangling the nation. 

Odds are, as a result, that there will be some kind of fixed procedure 
for mediation of big disputes; that labor's right to strike will be limited 
a bit where the alternative is a serious upset for the country or a community. 





There are these points to keep in mind, however..... 
A conference committee of House and Senate will write any labor law. 
Prolabor members of Congress will tend to dominate any committee. 
No more than a mild plan for mediation or for treatment of disputes can 
be counted on when a conference committee gets through with its job. 
President Truman is likely to sign any strike-control bill that comes to hin. 











Points that may emerge finally include these..... 

Power to seize industries probably will continue into peacetime. 

Workers who refuse to return to work in seized industries may lose their 
right to protection under existing labor laws. Labor leaders who take a part 
in urging workers to stay away from work could be punished. 

Royalty payments to unions may be barred by law. 

Mediation machinery then may be set up, outside the Department of Labor, 
with disputes affecting the public interest to be certified for mediation. 

In this case there is a possibility that a waiting period before strike would 
be required, while fact-finding machinery operates. 

None of this would help much in settling the coal strike, but it would be 
the opening wedge to later amendment that might impose real restriction on 
the strike power. There are signs that the pendulum is swinging away from the 
idea of an unrestricted right to strike, regardless of who gets hurt. 











Draft is to continue to July 1 at least. This means that most boys de=- 
ferred antil the end of the school year will probably be drafted. 
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When you awaken in the morning at the Hotel Pennsyl- 

evania you have two wonderful thoughts in mind .. . 
what a grand rest you had in that Pennsylvania bed 
with its comfortable 537-coil spring mattress . . . and, 
bring on that... 




















Pennsylvania breakfast! You have it sent .. . piping-hot 

2. ... to your room, or you start smacking your lips as you 
head for the Dining Room! Ah—now for a real treat! 
Nothing quite like breakfast at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
to start the day off right! 








After a busy morning, you’re back to the Dining Room 

eagain...for luncheon. What a gourmet’s delight! What 
fragrance of hot muffins, what meats, what delicious 
coffee, and desserts . . . prepared as only our chefs 
prepare them! 



































Comes evening, when business or friendship calls for en- 

e tertainment, you’ll find no need to stir outside of the 
Pennsylvania! Just drop down to the Café Rouge where 
smart folks go to enjoy fine food and star-studded 
entertainment. 
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When it’s theater or movies you want, you'll find the 
@ theatrical district easy to reach . . . within walking dis- 
tance of the Pennsylvania. The same is true of the shop- 
ping and business districts. 
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John L. Lewis's Strategy of Crisis . . . How Senator Taft Rules 
Conservative Coalition. . . Firm Hand of Mr. Gutt on World Fund 


John L. Lewis finally has reached a 
long-sought pinnacle of personal power. 
By a simple “yes” or “no,” he has found 
that he can speed the nation’s industry on 
to new heights of peacetime output, or 
brake it down to a virtual standstill. In a 
strike situation, he prefers the word “no.” 

As a result, his coal miners stay out of 
the pits for weeks. Lacking coal, industry 
closes or curtails work. Workers are laid off 
by the hundreds of thousands. The wartime 
dimout reappears. Railroads sharply reduce 
passenger and freight service. The country’s 


reconversion effort is blocked. President 


Truman calls it all a “national disaster.” 

But Mr. Lewis refused for weeks to give 
the word that would end this situation. 
Disturbed Congressmen called loudly for 





third party of farmers, workingmen and 
the middle class, with himself as the di- 
rector of its destinies. Later he dreamed 
of a combined coal and steel union which 
would control the supply of these basic 
materials to industry. 

The CIO was another manifestation of 
the Lewis urge for power, and, for a 
time, he had it, only to lose his position 
of authority by backing the wrong candi- 
date in the 1940 presidential election. 
More recently, he has taken his United 


Mine Workers back into the American 
Federation of Labor, and talk persists 
that, sooner or later, he may become 


head of that organization. 
Meanwhile, through the UMW alone, 
he holds in his hands such an amount 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 
. « » actually enjoys the tensions 


antistrike legislation. The public was baf- 
fled and angry. It asked how the mine- 
union leader could coldly ignore the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole for the sake 
of the demands he was making. The an- 
swers to such questions are to be found 
in Mr. Lewis’s make-up, his career, his 
purposes and ambitions. To those close 
to the man these things are clear. 
Power. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Lewis likes personal power. He finds 
a great satisfaction in holding it and exer- 
cising it. Much of his career has been de- 
voted to a series of efforts to build up his 
power. In earlier years he visualized a 


70 


of naked power as few individuals have 
wielded. And, regardless of the outcome 
of the most recent strike, he will continue 
in a position to stagnate the national 
economy when he pleases. 

Purposes. Mr. Lewis likes power, too, 
for the sake of the things it enables him 
to do for the miners. Few would question 
his sincerity to improve their condition. He 
worked in the mines himself and he knows 
the cruel difficulties that beset the men. 

Over the years, Mr. Lewis has brought 
them much in the way of better pay. But 
mine fatalities and injuries continue. Men 
wear out in the mines at an earlier age 


than in other industries. Underground 
work makes them susceptible to ailments 
State compensation laws Mr. Lewis cop. 
siders inadequate to this situation. Fp 
wants to build up a fund to safeguand 
his men and their families, a fund tha 
may, perhaps, continue as a memorial ty 
his leadership. He has carefully considered 
this idea for years. 

Opportunity. The postwar situation 
brought him his great opportunity to get 
the fund established. For the first time in 
decades, the coal industry is in a sound 
financial position. Prospects are that coal 
will continue in high demand for some 
time, as industry tries to satisfy the publie 
demand for manufactured articles. 

So Mr. Lewis brought his idea forward, 
and demanded that the fund be started 
with a royalty of 10 cents for every ton of 
coal mined. The royalty was to be paid 
to and administered by the union. It 
would amount to $50,000,000 to $60,000, 
000 annually. In collective-bargaining pro. 
ceedings, Mr. Lewis simply refused to dis- 
cuss wages and hours until the operators 
agreed to the royalty idea. They refused, 
and the long stalemate began. 

Behind the royalty fund, however, there 
is a second idea which has not received 
much prominence. The extraction of coal 
from the ground is an increasingly mechan- 
ized process. Productivity per worker is 
constantly climbing. With the union ex- 
acting a flat royalty for each ton mined, 
the men would have a definite and valu- 
able hedge against the loss of jobs and 
compensation that usually goes with mecb- 
anization. Mr. Lewis is accustomed to 
thinking things into the future. 

Tactics. Refusal to bargain until the 
royalty question is settled is typical of the 
tactics by which Mr. Lewis has nettled 
operators and the public in the past. What 
is unusual in the Lewis decision to call a 
strike truce is that the mine leader sue- 
cumbed to his own conception of tactics. 

Mr. Lewis has told friends that he found 
out long ago that, before he could bring 
operators to agreement, a crisis had to 
be created. Then, with the public, Con- 
gress and the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment excitedly exerting their pressures, 
it boiled down to whose nerve would 
crack first. 

Mr. Lewis’s nerves are very steady. He 
usually greets crises with a Jovian calm 
and actually enjoys the tensions and play 
of wits that follow. In the recent crisis, 


however, he found that others could play _ 


the same game. Mine operators appeared 
no more concerned about a strike settle- 
ment than Mr. Lewis and, while Con- 
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gress’s wrath approached the boiling point, 
President Truman calmly watched ten- 
gions tighten and just as calmly received 
news of the truce. His nerves, in the face 
of a strike costly to the whole country, 
outstayed Mr. Lewis’s. 

The question of a health and welfare 
fund remains to plague negotiations. The 
operators have offered a raise of between 
15 and 18 cents an hour, about the equiv- 
dent of recent pay raises, but there 
till is a question whether Mr. Lewis will 
ilk about wages until his other goals are 
reached. 

Interunion rivalries. Mr. Lewis also 
jas been anxious to show labor generally 
that he, as part of the AFL, could get his 
flowers more than CIO leaders ob- 
tained through the steel and automobile 
strikes. His plan was that this should be 
at least an equivalent pay raise, plus the 
health-fund royalties. 

Also anxious to emphasize this point, as 
a prelude to future raids on the CIO mem- 
bership, leaders of the AFL, including 
President William Green, expressed their 
support for the coal strike. 

Another point of importance in this con- 
nection concerns Mr. Lewis’s well-known 
yrsonal ambitions. A rousing success in 
the coal strike would solidify any future 


J daim he might make to the AFL leader- 


hip, whether as a force in the direction of 
\FL affairs, or as Mr. Green’s successor. 
All these considerations entered into his 
tubborn refusal to end the coal strike so 
that reconversion might proceed. 

Discipline. Mr. Lewis’s obduracy was 
fortified by the loyal support of his union. 
UMW is as tightly disciplined as a well- 
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trained army. He demands and gets loyalty 

ind obedience from top to bottom. 
Imperious, secretive and moody, Mr. 

Lewis runs the whole organization with a 


. . « through the coalition, he shapes—through the 
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firm hand. Often, his closest associates do 
not know what his next move will be. He 
discloses his ideas and his maneuvers 
dramatically, one at a time and in a way 
that arouses speculation and centers pub- 
lic attention upon them. 

Although frequently denounced as a 
revolutionist, Mr. Lewis is as orthodox 
a believer in free enterprise as any banker. 
Long ago, he said that trade unionism was 
as much a phenomenon of capitalism as 
management, that the object of both was 
gain. His ideas in this respect have not 
changed much, and the postwar strike was 
simply an application of them. 

Although he is 67 and not in the best 
of health, Mr. Lewis’s power continues. 
So long as his union stays with him, so long 
as two thirds of industry depends upon coal 
for power, and transportation is similarly 
dependent, Mr. Lewis must continue to be 
reckoned one of the nation’s most powerful 
and independent individuals. 


Potent Republican 


Senator Robert A. Taft, without be- 
ing too obvious about it, is running most 
Republican affairs both in Congress and 
nationally. Senator Taft is a guiding in- 
fluence in the conservative coalition that 
commands the Senate. Recently, he also 
took charge of the party’s campaign and 
election machinery by electing the man of 
his choice to the chairmanship of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

The Senator’s position in both respects 
gives him an importance of which few are 
aware. Through the coalition, he is able to 
shape domestic legislation. Through the 
party organization he becomes a factor in 
the choice of the 1948 Republican presi- 
dential nominee. 

Nevertheless, outside his own State of 


Ohio, the Senator is usually a headline 
name about which people know little. The 
importance of his new position calls for a 
closer acquaintanceship with the man, his 
background, philosophy and methods. 

Coalition. In the Senate, Mr. Taft’s 
power springs in part from the fact that he 
long ago made for himself a reputation as 
a brusquely outspoken foe of New Deal 
reforms and spending, and of Government 
restrictions on business. In a few years— 
Mr. Taft has been in the Senate only 
since 1939—this gave him a position of 
leadership in Senate party councils. As a 
result, he has become more recently chair- 
man of the G.O.P. steering committee. 

This group meets once or twice a week 
and shapes party policy on specific issues 
as they arise. To a large extent, it also 
formulates policy for the coalition of Re- 
publicans and conservative Southern Dem- 
ocrats. With Senator Taft often acting as a 
go-between, differences between the Re- 
publicans and Southerners are eliminated, 
if possible, so that the conservatives may 
present a united front when issues come 
to a vote. It is this alignment that has 
stifled much of the Roosevelt-Truman lib- 
eral legislative program, or drastically re- 
written bills intended to carry it out. 

Issues. As a result of this situation, 
Senator Taft’s views on specific issues may 
be indicative of the future. 

Price control. The Senator believes that 
price controls will be necessary on only a 
limited number of scarce articles after next 
July 1. He wants controls and priorities 
eliminated as quickly as possible. That is, 
he favors ending the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration rather than crippling it 
through such amendments as the House 
added to the OPA bill. 

Antistrike bills. He believes that some 
types of strike can be effectively pro- 
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From Hercules Land 
comes the nitrocellulose 
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re {Ls used _ in making lacquer 
~ = —the fastest drying of 
all finishes—as well as resins that together 
give these colorful coatings their excellent | 
durability and toughness. 

In Hercules Land are also found syn- 
thetic resins for paints, varnishes, and 
other protective coatings; 
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during storage and _ ship- 

ment; chlorinated rubber, \J 
base for extremely chemical- 
resistant coatings; casein for modern 
water-paints; and chlorinated paraffin for | 
flame-proof finishes. 


If you make protec- 
tive coatings, or specify 
them, it will pay you to | 
know more about Her- | 
cules. The new 40-page 
book, “Hercules Prod- | 
ucts” describes the 
many materials avail- | 
able for industrial uses. 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
975 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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hibited, that the processes of conciliation 
should be improved, and that legal re- 
sponsibility should be imposed upon labor 
as well as management. 

Taxes. He wants taxes reduced as 
fast as the budgetary situation permits. 

Health insurance. He has _ proposed 
Government grants through the States to 
see that all receive adequate medical and 
dental care. This is presented as a sub- 
stitute for the Administration bill. 

Housing. He is backing legislation to 
provide long-term aid for housing, which 
includes an annual federal subsidy of $100,- 
900,000 to $200,000,000 for slum clearance 
and the erection of low-rental dwellings. 
This, too, is a substitute for a more ex- 
tensive Administration-backed proposal. 

Foreign affairs. On international mat- 
ters, Senator Taft yields the Republican 
leadership to Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
of Michigan. He, himself, fully supports 
the United Nations, but opposes the erec- 
tion of any world supergovernment. He 
was an isolationist before the war. He op- 
posed the British loan, proposing instead 
that England be donated $1,000,000,000. 

Methods. A favorite technique with 
Senator Taft when opposing an Admin- 
istration bill is to offer an alternative, as 
with health insurance, housing and the 
British loan. In these substitutes, some of 
the Senator’s friends have detected what 
they consider concessions to liberal opin- 
ion. His opponents, however, are more 
likely to consider them shrewd efforts to 
strip Administration measures of their 
real meaning. 

National politics. Senator Taft con- 
trols the party machinery largely through 
his control of the skeleton Republican or- 
ganizations of the Southern States. This 
control was passed on to him by Herbert 
Hoover, with whom he has been very 
closely associated since shortly after the 
first World War, when the two worked 
out the problems of European relief to- 
gether. A few weeks ago, Mr. Taft placed 
in the party chairmanship one of Con- 
gress’s archconservatives, Representative 
B. Carroll Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Taft can be expected to use his in- 
fluence to obtain the nomination for 
President of former Governor John W. 
Bricker of Ohio, or, if circumstances seemed 
propitious, he, himself, could become a 
candidate. He was avowedly a candidate 
in 1940. 

Opposition to Mr. Taft’s conservative 
control and program is rising. Former 
Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota 
is challenging the Taft leadership, with an 
apparently sizable backing from younger, 
more liberal-minded Republicans. The 
Senator’s program often is criticized and 
epposed in the Senate, too, by a small 
group of Republican liberals. 

Background. Senator Taft is a man of 
much wealth, the son of the former Presi- 
dent and Chief Justice, William Howard 
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In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel Chatham retains 
a spirit of calm serenity 
which busy visitors find 
most appealing. Its 
large, pleasantrooms and 
suites, its thoughtful 
service, invite rest and 
relaxation. Three distinc- 
tive restaurants gratify- 
ing a variety of moods. 
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“Ge Yet 12 Wouthes 


WILL BE THE MOST MOMENTOUS 


What Are Russia’s Real Aims? 


Can two philosophies, as opposite as the 
poles, live together in a war-shrunken world? 


Can the United States Win 
Enough Foreign Markets 


to sustain high production or must we 
eventually cut production, trim payrolls and 
reduce our standard of living? 





in terms of America’s relations 
with the rest of the world 











Can England Make A Comeback 


or will Communism engulf that outpost of 
Democracy and sweep across the Atlantic? 


Will the Fascist Cancer in - 
Argentina Spread 


until it involves all Latin America and threat- 
ens us from the South? 


The next twelve months will unfold the answers to these and other 
equally important questions. And into this most decisive period in 
world affairs comes a new weekly newsmagazine, devoted exclusively 
to world news. Remember its name~WORLD REPORT-—for you'll 
hear it quoted in the press, at the luncheon table and in business con- 
ferences. For that reason, perhaps you'd like to subscribe for it now— 
by using the coupon below to enter a Charter Subscription at the 
special Founders’ Rate. 


Clarifying World-Wide Events 


WORLD REPORT'’s purpose is to make international news under- 
standable. Most of us are eager to know what's really going on in 
Moscow, London, Berlin, Rio, Shanghai, in all the 
world’s trouble spots. But individually we have nei- 
ther the time nor facilities to dig behind the news to 
get the meat of the situation. WORLD REPORT can 
and will do this. Then, too, all of us have a lot of 
catching up to do if we are to think and plan and 
speak with authority on international affairs, for dur- 
ing the war much of the truth was of necessity “blacked 

F out” even in friendly countries. WORLD REPORT 
will summarize the facts of the past and fit them with true perspec- 
tive into the pattern of today’s and tomorrow’s news. 


Planned For Busy People 
WORLD REPORT will concentrate on the ‘mportant, the essential ; 





The First Issue of WORLD REPORT Will Appear May 21. 


WORLD REPORT .. 


MONTHS IN HISTORY 
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it will not clutter up its pages or your mind with a mere review of 
events. Without bias, fear or favoritism it will be your reporter, 
your analyst, your appraiser, your forecaster of world news. It will 
be as much concerned with what goes on back of the scenes as with 
what goes on out front. It will concern itself with 
the cause, the explanation, the impact of world 
developments. 


Wide Scope of Interest 


WORLD REPORT will be lively, dramatic, liberally 
illustrated with pictures, charts, maps, and unique 
pictograms to help you grasp trends quickly. The 
political, economic and business outlook will be highlighted for you 
in discerning, compact reports. For many, WORLD REPORT will 
suggest new opportunities, open new markets and 
new outlets for investment. For all it will be an aid 
to well-informed, interesting world citizenship. 

We invite you to accept a Charter Subscription at 
the special Founders’ Rate—$4 for fifty-two weekly 
issues, commencing with Volume I, Number 1 to ap- 
pear May 21. Merely mail the coupon—a bill will be 
sent you later, to be honored only if you agree that 
this unique new weekly does what we promise for it. 
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Taft. Nevertheless, he attended the public 
schools of Cincinnati, after which he went 
on to the Taft School, run by an uncle, in 
Connecticut. Yale and the Harvard Law 
School followed. After his European re- 
lief activities, he found the law a dull 
business and turned toward polities. 

Previously, he had some grounding in 
the rudiments of that art, as a precinct 
worker for the smooth-running Cincinnati 
Republican organization. In these activi- 
ties, he was handicapped by a stiffness of 
manner, an aloofness, an inability to get on 
familiar terms with party workers and 
voters, no matter how many doorbells he 
rang. These characteristics persist. 

But he ran successfully for the Ohio 
House of Representatives, served there 
from 1921 to 1926, and in the last year 
was speaker. He then returned to his law 
office for five years, but returned to the 
legislature as a Senator in 1931 and 1932. 
He was defeated for re-election in the latter 
year by the Roosevelt Democratic sweep. 

For six years, Mr. Taft built up his po- 
litical connections, and in 1938 was elected 
to the United States Senate. In the Sen- 
ate he was not content to keep to the 
background, as usually is expected of new 
members. He demanded and received im- 
portant committee assignments. He made 
speeches. In debate, he speaks rapidly 
and combatively, in a rather high voice. 
His manner of oratory often gives a mis- 
leading impression of an anger that ac- 
tually is not present. 

By energy, hard work and much study 
of intricate national issues, he became a 
party leader, although he never has held 
that title. In 1944, when he came up for 
re-election, Senator Taft squeaked in, nar- 
rowly. His winning margin was scarcely 
more than 10,000 votes. Some thought this 
circumstance would decrease his stature as 
a national figure. 

But it has not, and Senator Taft re- 
mains a man of power and conservative 
influence wherever legislation and politics 
are concerned. 


World Fund’s Chief 


Camille Gutt of Belgium becomes the 
operating head of the new $8,800,000,000 
International Monetary Fund. His selec- 
tion means that a conservatively inclined 
man of much experience in international 
finance will be in charge of the Fund’s ef- 
forts to stabilize exchange rates and pro- 
mote world trade. This is important to 
the United States, because this country’s 
contribution to the Fund is $2,750.000,000. 

Belgian crisis. Mr. Gutt also is a man 
who believes in getting an unpleasant job 
done quickly and decisively. This he showed 
as Finance Minister of his own country. 

The German withdrawal left Belgium 
flooded with currency of doubtful value 
and with black markets. Mr. Gutt and 
his colleagues had to choose between a 
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NITED Service has just issued new 
BUY Ratings on a diversified lig 
of 27 stocks, selected after an extensive 
research from the 124 issues in oy 
Supervised Portfolio as the most favored 
for current purchase. 
This Report will bring you attractive 
stocks for practically every investment 
need as outlined below: 


For Income and Growth 

10 Stocks for profit 

4 quality growth stocks 

2 defensive issues for backlog 

3 for high current yield 

8 attractive Preferreds 

In addition this Report recommends§ 
bonds yielding up to 6.1%, with inter. 
esting appreciation possibilities. 

Yours With Month’s Trial 

We will send this Special Report & the weekly 
UNITED Bulletin Service for one full month to 
new readers for only $1. 


Send $1 for Report UN-30 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ rr: Boston 16, Mass, 
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You get fast shaves from an Enders 
—a smooth, quick job that leaves a joyful 
face! Keen, double-thick blades click in- 
stantly into place. Nothing tu take apart. Get 
one today. Only 50¢ for the Enders Speed 
Razor and 6 blades. Extra blades, 5 for 25# 
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} wild inflation and a reduction in the 
money supply. He chose the latter. 





The steps he took included calling in 
ql] currency and replacing it with a new 
sue, of which no Belgian was allowed to — 
yy" have more than 2,000 francs. Blocked 
hank accounts, enforced buying of bonds, 
ied new gand a capital gains tax that confiscated 
ified lige most of the wealth accumulated since 1940 
yere prominent details of the program. 










pee Results. The result was that the money e % 
favored supply was reduced from 154,000,000,000 G 0 A r 0 $ e C t j n ; 

rancs to 5+4,000,000,000. Black-market p eee 
tractive prices toppled. A serious inflation was To Las Vegas, Nevada 
estment gpreventer I. 


Tie your ‘‘pick and shovel’’ to an auto- 
mobile, airliner or train and come West 
to Las Vegas. You'll discover gold-and- 
silver desert beauty... exciting moun- 
tain trails...game fishing in Lake Mead 
...ghost towns...and 24-karat fun and 
luxury at the Last Frontier. Dance in the 
Ramona Room. Play in the Gay Nineties 
Bar or Club 21 casino—it never closes. 


It was all very painful and unpopular 
sith Belgian citizens, and Mr. Gutt lost 
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For a wide range of 
industrial applications 
~ 


From the wide variety of lab- 
oratory-controlled adhesives in 
our line, you are virtually cer- 
tain to obtain the ideal cement 
for your purpose. And St. 
Clair's chemists are constantly 
producing new adhesives from 
natural rubber, rubber reclaim and syn- 
thetic rubber, for special purposes. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


A complete description of the 
rubber cements in the St. 
Clair line are included in this 
new catalog. Write for your 
copy today-it will aid you in 
finding the ideal adhesive for 
your processing. 


ST. CLAIR RUBBER CO. 


440 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DEPT. U-12 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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tis job as Finance Minister. He came back 
7: little later as Minister of State. 
Career. Mr. Gutt, now 61, an economist 
ind journalist before World War I, spent 
wo years in the trenches of that con- 
Hiict, and then began a career of Gov- 
#mment service in finance. He worked with 
the Belgian War Purchasing Commis- 
Hion in 1916, and served on the Repara- 
Fion Commission and various groups deal- 
mig with that subject between wars. He 
yas Finance Minister for a number of 
lrms, most notably from 1939 to 1945. 
Problems. Some thorny problems await 
lim and his board of directors of the 
fund. When shall the Fund’s operations 
‘ommence? What policing of continued 
vartime currency controls of member na- 
tons will be needed? How strong a part 
hould the Fund play in calling for re- 
fisions in exchange rates that the mem- 
per nations seek to establish? Those close 
0 Mr. Gutt expect him to dig into these 
toblems as decisively as he did into his 
own country’s monetary chaos. 
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Moves to Limit Soviet Influence ... Another Secret 
From Yalta?... Political Reason for Loan to France 


The President hesitated for 40 days to 
move into the coal-strike situation, to 
try to force a settlement, because his 
advisers were afraid that any White 
House move might offend labor lead- 
ers. He was impatient to do or say 
something much earlier in the strike. 


x &k * 


George Allen, RFC director and No. 
1 White House adviser, induced the 
President to let the country “sweat it 
out” with John L. Lewis during more 
than a month of the coal strike on 
the theory that it is time for the Gov- 
ernment to pull out of the job of 
settling everybody’s squabbles. Mr. 
Allen long has advised the President 
to keep calm when facing troubles, 
because troubles tend to work them- 
selves out if just left alone. 


x * * 


James Forrestal, Secretary of the 
Navy, can have the job as president 
of the new World Bank if he is will- 
ing to take it. Mr. Forrestal is inter- 
ested right now, however, in selling 
Congress on the idea that it should 
not accept the Army plan for a merger 
of the Army and Navy. 


kae* 


Mr. Truman definitely is revising his 
ideas about the advisability of forcing 
a merger of Army, Navy and Air 
Forces along the lines promoted by 
the Army. He is much more inclined to 
listen to Navy objections to that plan. 


x *k * 


One more secret agreement entered 
into by President Roosevelt at Yalta 
is expected to be brought to light by 
the Russians if pressed hard on their 
reparations policy. This agreement is 
reported to have given each military 
commander in an occupied area full 
control over and use of every kind of 
property in the area. Russians are ex- 
pected to point to this agreement as the 
basis on which Manchuria was stripped 
of much industrial equipment. 


x *k * 


The idea of another meeting of the 
Big Three will get little help from the 
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White House unless the meeting is held 
onor near U.S. soil. Only Messrs. Tru- 
man, Stalin and Attlee now could 
make much progress in straightening 
out relations of the one-time Allies. 


© oS oh 


State Secretary James Byrnes was 
encouraged by President Truman to 
go along with Republican Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg at Paris in a pol- 
icy designed to fix a line in Europe 
beyond which U. S. would not budge 
in dealing with the Russians. Trieste 
is at the southern end of the western 
limit that U. S.-Britain are fixing 
for Russian influence. 


xk &k * 


Secretary Byrnes rejected a plan of 
State Department experts calling for 
U S. insistence on four-power consid- 
eration of broad problems of coal, and 
transportation and population shifts 
before tackling detailed political prob- 
lems of boundaries and reparations 
and colonies. Mr. Byrnes, instead, 
plunked for the idea of Senator Van- 
denberg for a 25-year U. S. guarantee 
of European security against German 
aggression, which Russia and Britain 
regarded coolly. 


x * * 


Very high officials here have been 
aware all along that the British and 
Russians were busy maneuvering for 
a postwar Germany that would line 
up in years to come either on the 
British side, aligned with the West, or 
on the Russian side, aligned with the 
East. As things are going, Germany 
is getting into a good bargaining po- 
sition. 


x *k * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is running Japan in a way de- 
signed to earn respect and friend- 
ship, rather than deep enmity, for 
the United States in the period ahead. 
It is this approach to Japanese occupa- 
tion that the Russians do not like. 


xk * 


A $500,000,000 line of credit to China, 
to be drawn down only as need is 


shown, is all ready and waiting 
some sign that the Chinese can 
out some of their internal probjj 
and stop fighting among themsg 


x &k 


Chester Bowles, Economic Stabi 
induced President Truman to ¢ 

his mind after he had indorsed 
proposal of Clinton Anderson, 4 
culture Secretary, that controls 
taken from meat provided those 
trols, now imposed, did not } 
about an orderly slaughter and 
tribution of meat within 90 days 


x *k * 


Alfred Schindler, Under Secreta 
Commerce, is pressing Henry Ws 
Secretary, to give him more authonm 
in that Department, but is not malin 
much progress. A change is possi 
in that position. a 


x k 


Robert Hannegan, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman, is con- 
tinuing to play close to the CIQ’ 
Political Action Committee in shapit 
tactics for the 1946 congressio 

elections, despite the irritation this 
causes to many Southern conserva- | 
tives. 


xk & 








France is to get a loan from the 
United States on rather favorable 
terms in plenty of time to let the} 
French people know of this country’s 
interest in their problems before they 
vote for members of a new F 
Assembly for France. 


x * * 


Russia is keeping 6,500,000 men under 
arms in this postwar period, or much 
more than the combined strength of 
U.S., Britain and France. 


x *k * 


The White House, despite protesta- 
tions to the contrary, is the real auf oF 
of the plan offered by Senator 
(Dem.), of Illinois, to give Gove 
ment the power to seize struck 
dustries and to punish labor lea¢ 
that balk at Government orders. ] 
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